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Soon to fly on leading airlines throughout the world, Convair’s 
new METROPOLITAN 440 offers you more /uxury! More speed! 
And the quietest passenger cabin of any airliner! In addition, the new 
METROPOLITAN Offers you all of the qualities of passenger comfort 
and safety that have made the Convair first choice all over the world! 
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Soon to fly on: 
SeAeS, Scandinavian + Sabena, Belgium + Swissair, Switzerland « Braniff « 
Continental + Delta + National + Real S.A., Brazil + Aero 0/Y, Finland 
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Each hammer-stroke of this 270-foot pile driver 


delivers a 24-foot-ton wallop! It was built by 
Raymond Concrete Pile Company to drive 200- 
foot pipe piles for the foundation of units being 
added to the B. C. Cobb Steam Plant of Con- 
sumers Power Company, at Muskegon, Mich. 


Raymond makes a practice of using Elastic 
Stop® nuts for bolting together sections of leads 
and booms on all their pile-driving equipment. 
The red elastic locking collar of these vibration- 
proof fasteners has successfully maintained its 
grip under these severest of all vibration and 
impact conditions! 


Whether used on aircraft or locomotives; 
guided missiles or steam shovels . . . more than 
twenty years of field testing on applications 
where safety and severe operating conditions 
demand a fastener that will not shake loose, 
prove that... you can rely on Elastic Stop nuts. 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dept. N77-173 - 2330 Vauxhall Road * Union, New Jersey 


The red locking insert in an 
Elastic Stop nut guarantees 


® reusability 
* vibration-proof locking 
* thread sealing .. . no galling 


* immediate identification 
* adaptability to all shapes and sizes of threaded fittings 


* suitability to production line assembly methods 
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¢ USE THE PREPAID reply cards on this page for full in- 
formation about any product or service advertised in 
AMERICAN AVIATION. 

To get this data, fill out page numbers in spaces provided on 

cards. If more than one advertiser appears on a page, please 

fill in advertiser’s name. 

* FOR INFORMATION concerning New Products, Technical 
Literature, or equipment mentioned in the editorial pages 
of this issue: 

Please circle the numbers shown on the reply card which corres- 

pond to the numbers appearing beneath the items described 

in AMERICAN AVIATION. 
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; One AN AIR FORCE RESEARCH REPORT - - 
LABORATORY KIT. Micro-Circuits Co. (designated PB 111856), "Development Ee 5 ” < Ee SSESRSEE 
offers a bulletin describing its $31 of Schematic Analytical Procedures for < > 2 > QNSrenere 
Basic Laboratory Kit, which contains Synthetic Lubricants and Their Addi- 5 = oe u =ee 6 
electrically conductive silver micro- tives,” has been released to industry by ~ ae ENGREANEHRSE 
paints and accessories. the Office of Technical Services, U.S. So ro) wa iadige 
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| GLASS FIBER PRODUCTS. An 8-page ena for the analysis of lubricants 3 by z $< $ RYRERSEE 
| bulletin that gives _complete technical and additives and a new paper chroma- 3 < = wttsz2esez 
data regarding a wide variety of glass tographic method for the separation and = “< ===5 
fiber products, some of which are identification of antioxidants, based on = “s F2esr22382 
used as radio and instrument mounts, a year's research by the Denver Re- 3s === 
may be obtained from L-O-F Glass search Institute for Wright Air Develop- ecg¢gses gs 
Fibers Co. ment Center. Price, $5.75. sll ae i is 
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INDUSTRY AIDS FOR THE ASKING 


Useful, literature. films, etc. on a variety of technical and 


engineering subjects 


DEHYDRATOR. A 4-page bulletin that 
describes the Anhydryer, a dehydrator 
that gives a constant dew point read- 
ing on a gauge, is offered by Robbins 
and Associates, distributors for the 
manufacturer, the Anhydry Co. 

Circle No. 100 on Reader Service Card. 


FUEL GAUGES. The Liquidometer Corp. 
has issued a 16-page booklet (desig- 
nated Bulletin 546) covering its capaci- 


. free unless otherwise noted 


static pressure in heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning systems. 
Circle No. 107 on Reader Service Card. 


ENGINEERING SERVICES. Shock and 
Vibration Research, Inc. has issued a 
booklet explaining its engineering 
services in such fields as fire control 
systems, detection instruments, missile 
guidance systems, computers, servo- 
mechanisms and simulators. 

Circle No. 108 on Reader Service Card. 
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KAW NEE 
METAL BONDIN 

FACILITIE 
for assemblies w 


IMPROVED FATIGUE-LIF 
HIGHER STRENG 
and LOWER WEIG 
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The use of honeycomb and metal bonded construct 
has become a necessity for the successful solution of may 
airframe problems. The pounds saved in floor constructi 

and bulkheads for commercial airliners mean additia 
range and revenue. The aerodynamic smoothness of exten 
surfaces means more knots, less power, better contn 

and longer range. The rigidity and light weight can redw 
flutter and balance problems while the elimination 
stress-raising fasteners minimizes fatigue. Kawneer can 
your reliable source for honeycomb and bonded constructi 

Kawneer is producing a wide variety of flat and conto 

honeycomb assemblies for the airframe industry.! 
addition to complete sheet metal forming and fabricati 
facilities, Kawneer has meta) bonding equipment thai 
capable of 650°F. and 200 Ibs. per sq. in. which will hanilé 
adhesives for higher temperature applications required by 
future higher — aircraft. Typical assemblies current! 
in production for most major aircraft producers are tnil: 
ing edges, airfoil contour trim tabs, floor panels, flight 
deck tables and large contoured wing panels. Kawnee i 
— of assisting you in simple or complex, larg: 0 
small, flat or contoured, organically bonded honeycom 
or metal bonded assembiies 


Our engineers can assist you in your design : 
production problems. Please write, wire or pha! 
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Write for new illustrated Metal Bonding 
Department descriptive folcr, 





” Kawneer |. 


General Offices 
~ NHLeES, MICHIGAN 
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RECHARGE PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS QUICKLY AT ANY ALTITUDE 


Model PCM3 


Delivers 11.2 cfm @ 
3,000 p.s.i. with Sea 
Level Ambient Intake 
Higher Volumes with 


Pressurized Intake 


COMPRESSOR 


The PCM3 is designed to make available high pressure air — 300! 
psi — in volume not heretofore obtainable. It will deliver full-rate: 
volume at full-rated pressure to any aircraft's maximum altitude. 


It delivers 11.2 cfm at 3000 psig discharge and 14.7 psia intake 
With pressurized intake it can deliver higher volumes and maintait 
full 3000 psig discharge flow to any altitude with no fall off. Operate 
on either free air or engine bleed. 


...- WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS 


STRATOS 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Main Plant: Bay Shore, L.1.,N. Y. « Western Branch: 1800 Rosecrans Ave., Manhattan Beach, Calif 
West Coast Office: 1355 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif 





America’s first successful long-range pilotless 
bomber—the TM-61 Martin Matador—is a major 
weapons system conceived and developed in peace- 
time. And it is helping to keep the peace in an im- 
portant way. 

For the Matador is in quantity production, and 
already widely deployed. As the first aircraft having 
complete interchangeability of parts, it is transport- 
able by air and can be delivered unassembled for 


stockpiling in critical outpost areas. 


The new engineering concept that produced the 





THE FORTUNES OF PEACE 





Matador has already revised many design and pro- 


duction standards in the aircraft industry. For this 
versatile weapons system is being produced at the 
lowest cost-per-pound for comparable production, de- 
spite performance requirements more severe than 
those for most piloted aircraft. 

Today, the new Martin engineering concept is re- 
vising the calendar on some of the most advanced 
flight and weapons systems projects now in the re- 
search and development stages. 


These are among the Fortunes of Peace! 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANE 





The F-100 SUPER SABRE is the first supersonic operational fighter, and holds 
SUPE RSON IC the world’s first official supersonic speed record of 822.135 MPH. Now in the 


hands of the Air Force in quantity, the F-100 is produced at North American's 
TODAY piants in Los Angeles, California and Columbus, Ohio. Still faster, more effec 
tive fighter planes are—and will be—in continuous development at Nort) 
American. A prime supplier of fighter aircraft to our Armed Services, North 
American also builds the F-100 SUPER SABRE as a fighter-bomber, the F-8é 
SABRE JET, FJ-series FURY Navy Fighters, and the T-28 high-speed Trainer 


NORTH 
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We cannot picture or explain North American's progress on the SM-64 NAVAHO 
Intercontinental Guided Missile because of security restrictions. We can say 
that it will fly at speeds far beyond what we now call supersonic, be guided by 
an automatic navigator, flown by an automatic pilot, and driven by a high- 
thrust rocket engine. North American is one of the prime sources of research 
and development on our nation’s guided missile program—a major addition 
to the long-range striking power and the aerial defenses of the nation. 


North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, Downey, Fresno, Calif.; and Columbus, Ohio 


AVIATION, INC. 4% 














KEEPING AN EYE ON 
THE IONOSPHERE 


. . . . I 

The F layer, 175 miles up, is a lively region. Crackling with ( 
I 

t 





geomagnetic activity and auroral phenomena, it will receive 
intensive study during the International Geophysical Year. 


During IGY, in a series of Arctic launchings, Aerojet-General t 
Aerobees will be the eyes of science. The world’s most a 
widely used research sounding rocket, the Aerobee carries 
aloft a payload of delicate measuring devices 


and parachutes them safely back for study. st 

A free-flight vehicle stabilized by fixed fins, the Aerobee - 
is not subject to the many electro-mechanical difficulties of “ 
controlled missiles. High reliability and low cost have sh 
made it a favorite Service research tool since 1947. I 

ke 
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* Solid- and Liquid-Propellant Rockets for Assisted Takeoff and In-Flight 
Thrust Augmentation of Piloted Aircraft * Solid- and Liquid-Propellant 
Boosters and Prime Powerplants for Missiles + Thrust Reversers + Auxiliary 
Power Units and Gas Generators * Upper-Atmosphere Research Rockets + 
Underwater Propulsion Devices * Electronics and Guidance * Ordnance F 
Rockets * Explosive Ordnance, Warheads, and Armament + Flame Throwers 





* Propellants and Propellant Chemicals + Primary Batteries * Pressure TX 
Vessels + Architect-Engineer Services + Rocket Test Facilities “E 
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Letters 





On Comparative Costs 


To the Editor: 


I read with interest your article, 
“Importance of Spares Demonstrated 
Clearly,” page 39 of the Dec. 19, 1955, 
issue of AMERICAN AVIATION: “Brig. Gen. 
Kenneth H. Gibson, commanding gen- 
eral of the 8th Air Division of the Air 
Defense Command, told the meeting 
that ‘every man, woman and child in 
the United States pays $1.80 per year 
to keep the radar Constellations in the 
division flying. That’s part of the price 
of defense, etc.’” 

Another very interesting item of 
statistical information that has recently 
been made available as contained in 
“weather is the Nation’s Business,” the 
report of the Department of Commerce 
Advisory Committee on Weather Serv- 
ices, page 13, states that the approxi- 
mate cost of weather service per capita 
in the United States is $0.18. 

I think comparing these two statis- 
tical factors is very interesting 


F. C. BARKER 
Director of Communications 
Northeast Airlines 

Boston, Mass. 


‘Crash Programs’ Needed? 
To The Editor: 

Your recent publication of a draw- 
ing of a possible Soviet atomic-powered 
aircraft was a great service. Although 
there may be some doubt this par- 
ticular aircraft is actually being built, 
it is generally felt that the Soviet Union 
is far ahead of us in the development 
of planes of this type. I have even 
heard of a high ranking USAF official 
quoted as saying that the Russians 
have already begun test-flying two pro- 
totype atomic-powered aircraft. 

There is considerable doubt that 
the Soviets have already flown such an 
aircraft, but it is alarming to note their 
great technological advances in this 
and other fields. 

I sincerely hope that our leaders will 
stop kidding us about being powerful 
enough to prevent another war. I feel 
that “crash programs” on atomic pow- 
ered airplanes and long-range missiles 
should be initiated as soon as possible. 
I indeed thank AMERICAN AvIATION for 
keeping the aviation world posted on 
these alarming Red developments. 

ROBERT F. DOOR 
(Cadet ist Lt., Civil Air Patrol) 
Washington, D. C. 


For the Record 
To the Editor: 

I was most interested in your article 
“How not to cross the English Channel” 
in the December 19 AMERICAN AVIATION 
issue. . . . I thought the article full of 
humor and it gave an aspect of ad- 
venture of the journey from Paris to 
London which can only serve to make 
travelers use air transport. 

I would like to point out an im- 
pression which you create which is not 
correct. You state that “The British will 
Say that the French Government (or Air 
France) restricts schedules.” Actually, 
the air agreement between France and 


(Continued on page 16) 
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: There is an important place for you at CONVAIR-FORT WORTH 
if you have the qualifications and desire to perform vitally essential work 
in these technical areas. 


AERODYNAMICS 


Lift and Drag Prediction of Aircraft and Missiles— 
Aerodynamic Loads—Wind Tunnel Testing— 
Performance of Aircraft and Missiles— 

Cruise Control 

Flight Test Data Analysis 


AEROPHYSICS 


Stability and Control of Aircraft and Missiles 
Analysis of Fire Control 
and Electronic Countermeasure Systems 
Systems Engineering—Including Navigation, 
Missile Guidance, Radar and Microwaves 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 


Stress and Deflection Analyses—Materials Research 
and Development—Preliminary Design— 
Aerodynamics of Steady and Non Steady Flow— 
Flutter Model Design—Electronic Computer Programming— 
Fatigue Problems 


Attractive openings also exist in other technical areas. 


As a division of General Dynamics Corporation, CONVAIR occupies 
an important place in the long-range development of the Nation’s aerial 
defense as well as commercial aviation. CONVAIR’S activities afford in- 
viting career opportunities for engineers, physicists and scientists — oppor- 
tunities for professional accomplishment and personal income. 


At CONVAIR-FORT WORTH you work in ideal, air-conditioned sur- 
roundings. A company-sponsored, in-plant program enables candidates to 
earn graduate degrees in Engineering. CONVAIR offers liberal travel al- 
lowance, paid vacations, excellent insurance and retirement programs. 


Fort Worth in the Great Southwest has an abun- 
dance of sunshine and dry, fresh air conducive to outdoor 
living and recreation. Within a few minutes drive of 
Fort Worth are seven large lakes which provide ample 
facilities for fishing and other water sports. 





For further details write H. A. BODLEY 
CONVAIR Engineering Personnel Dept YY 
Fort Worth, Texas 


con VA IR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
FORT WORTH FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


cONVAin, 














Industry News Digest 





Rothschild Opposes Independent CAA 


Under Secretary of Commerce Louis 
S. Rothschild put the Department of 
Commerce on record as “emphatically” 
opposing proposed legislation to set 
CAA up as an independent agency on 
the grounds it would “be a backward 
step, creating confusion, waste and in- 
efficiency, thereby blocking progress and 
jeopardizing safety.” 

The Commerce position was spelled 
out in Rothschild’s first appearance be- 
fore Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney’s Avia- 
tion subcommittee since the combined 
investigation into the Fred Lee “firing” 
and proposed separation bill was 
launched early in January. Rothschild 
said that if CAA were created as a 
“hermit agency,” it would be “robbed 
of its voice at the Cabinet table and in 
other important intergovernmental de- 
liberations. The essential coordination 
of its problems with other transporta- 
tion agencies of the government and 
with the Defense Department would be 
rendered less effective and more diffi- 
cult.” 

* Citing the purposes of the Re- 
organization Act which gave Commerce 
control and supervision over CAA and 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
for simplifying and streamlining gov- 
ernment operations, the Commerce 
spokesman emphasized that the pro- 
posed measure “would reverse a sound 
trend in government which has been 
going on for 15 years and would be 
contrary to the expressed views of the 
Administration and the three preceding 
Presidents of the United States.” 

He noted that an independent CAA 


would not be suited “to responsible 
control” by the Executive branch be- 
cause “unfortunately, there is a natural 
tendency to rationalize error and toler- 
ate deficiency where there is lacking a 
requirement of responsibility to higher 
authority.” 

CAA functions, he continued, re- 
quire “the prudent expenditure of large 
sums of money,” with “inefficiency, mal- 
administration and ineffective coordin- 
ation . extravagances we can never 
afford.” Congress, he observed, “has 
found such extravagances in the opera- 
tions of CAA. We have no intention of 
waiting for Congress to call such de- 
fects to our attention in the future.” 

* Official comment on Lee’s resig- 
nation was limited to a statement that 
his appointment “in the first instance 
and his resignation accepted at a later 
date” were “both in the best interests of 
the efficient administration” of CAA. 
Rothschild noted that presidential ap- 
pointee’s are in the “Executive” domain. 

Indirectly, however, Rothschild 
gave the key to the action when he said 
Commerce had delegated to CAA 
“ample authority to conduct its opera- 
tions and to make sound comprehensive 
plans to meet the future needs of our 
aviation in cooperation with other 
branches of government and elements of 
industry vitally concerned in these same 
matters.” Yet, in spite of this, he said, 
“there has been no real plan to take 
care of future needs coming out of the 
CAA to the Department of Commerce, 
to the industry, to other interested gov- 
ernment agencies or to Congress.” 





Here Are Details of New Aviation Center 


Details of the proposed $2.5 mil- 
lion National Aviation Center to be 
constructed in Washington, D.C., have 
been released by the National Acronau- 
tic Association. 

The building (eight floors and a 
mezzanine), which will be ready for 
occupancy by December 1957, will be 
located on the northeast corner of 16th 
and L Sts., opposite the Statler Hotel. 

NAA will operate the building and 
club facilities for the financial support 
of the National Aviation Education 
Council, through which thousands of 
teachers will be reached to further avia- 
tion education in the schools. NAA will 
underwrite NAEC for a three-year de- 
velopmental period, following which 
operating funds from the Center are ex- 
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pected to make the Council self-sup- 
porting. To finance the initial period, 
NAA is seeking $100 Industry Sponsors. 

One floor in the air-conditioned 
building will be headquarters for NAA, 
NAEC and Academy of Model Aero- 
nautics. The two top floors will provide 
facilities for the National Aviation Club, 
located in the Sheraton-Carlton 


now 
Hotel. A cocktail lounge and dining 
facilities for 250-300 persons are 


planned. Rest of the building will be 
devoted to whatever office space and 
living suites the aviation industry indi- 
cates it prefers, said T. G. Lanphier, 
NAA president and vice president and 
assistant to the president of Convair. 
Applications for space on a 21-year lease 
basis are now being accepted. 


C-130A Gets GM Props 


The Air Force cancelled its con- 
tract with Curtiss-Wright Corp. for 
Turbolectric propellers for the Lock- 
heed C-130A turboprop transport and 
gave Allison Division of General Motors 
Corp. a $2l1-million order to supply 
Aeroproducts blades for the plane. 

The switch was ordered after diffi- 
culties with the C-W propellers in- 
dicated that maintenance costs would 
be “excessive,” an AF spokesman said, 
He added that the 12 C-130A’s now 
undergoing service tests will be retro- 
fitted with the Aeroproducts propellers, 
and future production models of the 
aircraft will use the new propellers as 
regular equipment. 

C-W has not been foreclosed com- 
pletely from the C-130A program. The 
AF gave it a $5-million contract to 
“fron out the bugs” in the Turbolectric 
blade, and it is possible the company 
may be called upon later if it succeeds 
in improving the propeller, the spokes- 
man said. 


Mackey Orders F-27s 


Mackey Airlines has ordered the 
Fairchild-Fokker F-27 transport, thus 
becoming the first U. S. operator to 
place a firm order for the high-wing 
turboprop aircraft. It has bought two 
for late 1957 delivery and has taken an 
option on two more. Mackey operates 
between Florida and Nassau. 


AF Unveils SAGE, 
Air Defense System 


First official disclosure of how the 
Air Force’s Semi-Automatic Ground 
Environment (SAGE) system works 
showed it to be the first major step 
toward automating air defense of the 
US. 

Ultimate goal of the SAGE system 
is to counterbalance the destruction po- 
tential, inherent in atomic warfare and 
speed of attack, by reducing the human 
effort required for rapid assimilation 
and processing of data and effective 
deployment of available weapons. 

Since 1951, scientists and engineers 
at the Lincoln Laboratory, operated by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology at Lexington, Mass., have been 
developing “an all-out attack on some 
new problems of air defense.” They 
now have an experimental system, 
known as the “Cape Cod System,” that 
processes data on all aircraft sent from 
rings of radars. 

® Data fed to the largest digital 
computer ever built is digested and 
translated into an overall picture of the 
air situation. Data on all 
friendly and unfriendly, is handled. 
Once an aircraft is identified, the com- 
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puter is no longer interested in it, for 
tactical situations. Data on attacking 
aircraft would be sent to a direction 
center where a staff of identifications off- 
cers and weapons assignors make de- 
cisions to organize the defense. 
Information is presented to staff 
pers nnel on TV-like Charactron tubes 
made by Convair division of General 
Dynamics Corp. Within seconds, the 
courses of the attackers are plotted by 
the computer and an identification off- 
cer selects a weapons assignor to or- 
ganize the attack. Complete informa- 
the hostile aircraft together 


tion on 
with defensive weapons available is 
given. The battle can be broken into 


manageable parts under control of inter- 


cept director teams. 

Once assignments are made for 
different weapons, whether anti-aircraft 
guns, interceptor aircraft or guided mis- 
siles, data are sent automatically to those 
weapons by the computer through a 
radio data link. This information guides 
each weapon to specific targets, depend- 
ing upon assignment. At present it is 
not believed the Nike missiles are in- 
volved in computer control, but even- 
tually such missiles as the Boeing 
BOMARC IM-99 pilotless interceptor 
will be controlled in this way. 

Information is fed to the direction 
center from land-based radars, and from 
radars on picket ships, Texas towers, 


airborne radar in early warning planes, 
Ground Observer Corps, flight plans and 
weather stations. 

* To link various portions of SAGE 
together, micro-wave radio relay links 
and telephone land lines will be used. 
Cost of this service will be about §2.4 
billion over a period of 10 years, ac- 
cording to Col. D. E. Newton, Jr., 
vice commander, AF, Cambridge Re- 
search Center. 

Eventually the SAGE system will 
cover the continental U.S. and will be 
divided into 32 direction centers, Esti- 
mated installation cost for these is 
about $1 billion, aside from the leasing 
of facilities from International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corp. 





Big Slice of $203-Million CAA Budget 
Earmarked for Airways, ATC Facilities 


Congress has been asked to appro- 
priate a record $202,618,000 budget for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
fiscal 1957. Reflected in President Eisen- 
hower’s request is his Administration’s 
recognition of the need for tackling the 
serious airways and air traffic control 
problems. A whopping $153,099,000 of 
the total budget is for setting-up, oper- 
ating and developing airways and traffic 
control facilities. 

It asks for $40 million for the estab- 
lishment of new airway aids, nearly triple 
the $16 million requested in fiscal 1956; 
$111,099,000 for operation and regula- 
tion of the Federal airways, $12 million 
more than this year’s estimate; and $2 
million for Commerce’s contribution to 
the Air Navigation Development Board, 
nearly double this year’s. 

*In his budget message to Con- 
gress, President Eisenhower noted 
that in addition to expenditures for 
expanding the capacity of the airway 
system, “expenditures for operating 
the present airway system must rise 
substantially to handle the expanding 
traffic, to operate new facilities pro- 
vided under earlier appropriations, and 
to take over from the Department of 
Defense costs of operating certain radar 
installations serving common mnilitary- 
civilian needs.” 

The $40 million has been ear- 
marked for major projects to include: 
increased use of radar for traffic con- 
trol, expanded communications capacity 
in control towers and centers, and addi- 
tional VHF radio ranges to provide 
multiple airways and procurement of 
five transport class aircraft for improved 
flight inspection of navigation aids, 

The fiscal 1957 establishment pro- 
gram is part of a new five-year plan, 
approved by the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee (see table for five-year program 
and 1957 portion). 
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* Part of the increased operation 
and regulation funds are planned for 
employing more than 500 new control- 
lers and communicators. 

More than $1 million increase has 


been asked for CAA’s Office of Airports 
needed to administer the new $231,- 
500,000 four-year airport authorization 
aid program, for a total of $3,713,000. 
Operations for the Office of Aviation 
Safety remains at the 1956 level with 
a 1957 request for $13,688,000. $30 mil- 
lion has been asked in liquidation funds 
for the new airport program obligations. 





The Five-Year 


Very high frequency omnirange 
Airport traffic control tower service 
Long range radar ; 
Airport surveillance radar 
Secondary radar 
Precision approach radar 
Runway approach lights: 
Standard lighting 
Lead-in lighting 
Sequenced flashing lights 
Instrument landing system 
Direction finding equipment 
Airport surface detection equipment 


Program by activities: 
Air-navigation, electronic, and visual 
facilities 
Intermediate landing fields 
Air traffic control towers and centers 
Aeronautical communications stations 
Housing, utilities, and miscellaneous 


Total obligations 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from other 
accounts 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


Appropriation 





(As approved by Air Coordinating Committee) 


Establishment of Air Navigation Facilities 


*Includes $1,500,000 previously carried under: Air Force maintenance and 
operations, $350,000; Air Force major procurement other than aircraft $400,000; 
and Navy aircraft and related procurement, $750,000. Amounts obligated in 
1955 and 1956 are shown in the schedule as comparative transfers. 


Airway Plan 


Number of facilities 


Additional Proposed 
Presently proposed in 1957 
authorized 1957-1961 budget 
498 383 76 
186 40 17 
4 69 18 
45 44 2 
134 18 
22 20 
19 49 18 
4 106 9 
2 32 
170 28 
60 100 
20 


1955 1956 1957 

actual estimate estimate 

$ 2,140,197 $ 6,851,000 $15,470,000 
301,542 469,000 244,000 
3,714,541 7,491,000 17,686,000 
2,304,254 4,475,000 3,115,000 
881,963 1,026,000 485,000 
9,342,497 20,312,000 37,000,000 
—1,851,410 —4,812,000 ee 
—14,150,901 —11,659,814 —12,159.814 
11,659,814 12,159,814 15,159,814 
5,000,000 16,000,000 *40,000,000 




















FASTER 
FARTHER 
HIGHER 


The development of guided missiles of every type ts 


becoming one of the most competitive areas in our 


man 


world today . . . for supremacy in this field can well 
determine peace for many years. The race is now for 
greater speed, higher altitude, longer range, 

more sensitive control. 

The strength of Western defense lies to a great extent 


in the development for the Armed Forces of these new 





weapons systems suited to the supersonic age. The 


- once deadly cannon, machine gun and rocket are being 
5 superseded by complex weapons of great ingenuity. 
a Canadair has long had a prominent role in Canada’s 


guided missile program, applying the knowledge 
acquired in years of experience in advanced aircraft 
systems engineering . . . and Canadair’s research, 
engineering and manufacturing resources are constantly 
making further important contributions to 


projec ts in this field. 


CL CANADAIR . 


%nw LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 
AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 


A subsidiary of GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION, 
New York, N.Y.— Washington, D.C. 
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CANADAIR HAS PRODUCED MORE JET AIRCRAFT THAN ANY OTHER CANADIAN MANUFACTURER 
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Personal View 


By WAYNE W. PARRISH 





And the Record Should Have Been Good 


fw the matter with civil aviation and Wash- 
ington? Why does the mess seem to be never- 
ending? 


It is now a little over three years since the 
Eisenhower Administration took over control in the 
capital with its crusade for good government. The 
change was welcomed enthusiastically. There would be 
some housecleaning. A new and fresh approach would 
be made to civil aviation’s rapidly-multiplying problems. 


But far from improving matters, the record of 
the Eisenhower Administration has been disappointing 
and dismal. In view of its many great achievements 
in other directions, the poor record in civil aviation 
would seem to be inexcusable. 


Much as we regret to say -so, the record in 
some respects is worse than under Roosevelt and 
Truman. Today the White House is reaping the harvest 
of its neglect by persistent criticism and hearings in 
Congress. Tomorrow the crisis in civil aviation is apt 
to be one of the most critical in the nation. 


The big question is why? Here are four obser- 
vations plus a single ray of belated hope on the horizon: 


1. National Level. From the outset three years 
ago the White House has frowned upon or ignored just 
about all of the advice given to it, or available to it, 
from the constructive thinking element in aviation. It 
ignored the volume of presidential and Congressional 
civil air commissions and studies already at hand. It 
readily conceded the existence of the mess in civil 
aviation, it made lip service promises to do something, 
and then did nothing. 


One of the crying needs is a coordination of 
civil aviation activities and policies high up in govern- 
ment in order to develop and effectuate a unified for- 
ward program. After three years the only semblance of 
unison continues to be the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee which is merely an intra-government body wholly 
inadequate for establishing and implementing an over- 
all saliey. 

2. Civil Aeronautics Board. The three year test 
has been tragic. The White House not only muffed 
its big chance to reorganize the Board and thereby 
accomplish some housecleaning, but it has out-done 
both Roosevelt and Truman in appointing more and 
more politicians to membership. Despite the Eisenhower 
claims of good government, the fact remains that the 
CAB is more political today than ever before. There is 
not a single transportation expert on this yr acy 
regulatory agency and yet the problems of today’s air 
transport industry are very likely to move into a major 
crisis in the foreseeable future. 
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This is being written before the White House 
announces its successor to Chairman Ross Rizley, but 
even the best selection in the world cannot function 
properly in a politics-ridden and controlled Board 
where decisions are made in direct ratio to pressures 
and log-rolling, instead of facts. While it is true that 
the White House has not re-appointed two old-time 
members, Oswald Ryan and Josh Lee (good decisions 
in both instances in our opinion), the caliber of re- 
placements has been nothing to hearten those who 
foresee vast and critical problems looming ahead. 


3. Civil Aeronautics Administration. Here is an 
equally tragic situation which could have been handled 
with relative ease. There is nothing wrong structurally 
with having CAA within the Commerce Department; 
CAA needs representation on the cabinet level. But 
the CAA Administrator needs to be, in effect if not 
in fact, an Under-Secretary of the Department, and 
needs to have administrative and aviation experience. 
The . Sprommner blunders in Commerce three years 
ago could scarcely have been worse. The breech between 
CAA and Commerce with all of its resultant conflicts 
of personalities and divergent policies has brought 
about a Congressional investigation, the lowest morale 
level in CAA history, and a stalemate in activities. It's 
been a first class botch. 


4. State Department. Aviation continues to oc- 
cupy a relegated minor spot within the Department, 
handled by people with virtually no aviation experience, 
with the result that our foreign air policy has been 
hesitant, inconsistent, and without firm forward direc- 
tion. A solution could have been found quite readily. 


5. Ray of Hope. With the above negative record 
for the past three years, there is only one hopeful sign 
on the horizon. This is the recently-issued report on 
the aviation facilities study group headed by William 
Barclay Harding to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is simply a recommendation for a thorough 
study of future aviation requirements, to be undertaken 
by a group to be headed by an individual of national 


reputation. 


We hope the study will be approved and under- 
taken, but it’s most awfully late. If the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is not re-elected this fall, with or without 
Ike himself, a completely new approach will have to 
be made with several more years lost. The Eisenhower 
group had its chance to lift civil aviation out of the 
mess existing for some years—and has all but failed. 
With each passing day leading up to the national 
election there is less and less opportunity to implement 
and launch programs which should have been underway 
three years ago. 
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gentlemen! 


Confident in the influence of AMERICAN AVIATION's 
readers, and confident in the editorial scope and qual- 
ity those readers find in its pages, these advertising 
agencies served their clients’ interests by placing 1419 
pages of display advertising in AMERICAN AVIATION 
during 1955, an increase of 310 pages over 1954, 
continuing a record of consistent yearly increases since 
1948. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 9) 


Britain makes it an obligation for the 
British and French airlines operating 
between France and the United King- 
dom to coordinate their services so as 
to best satisfy the needs of the public. 

Also, BEA and Air France meet 
periodically to estimate, on the one 
hand, the number of services necessary, 
and, on the other hand, the best dis- 
tribution of these services during the 
day in the interest of the users. Since 
each company also has the right to 
double, or even treble, the scheduled 
services if demand so justifies, they 
maintain the greatest operational flex- 
ibility in order to permit them to meet 
variations in demand. 

Our desire in Air France has always 
been to see air traffic—our reason for 
existence—develop, but we want it to 
develop as far as possible in an orderly 
manner. 

I make this observation to you 
knowing that you are interested in ob- 


jective reporting. 
LOUIS LESIEUX 
President 
Air Prance 

Paris 


Selling Joh Needed? 


To the Editor: 

Your “What's Happened to Do- 
mestic Air Mail?” question was too open 
to leave unanswered. There are three 
possible explanations: 

1. It is the most mature field of 


is true only of air letter mail and not 
of air parcel post, which is probably 
our most undeveloped form of traffic. 

2. The industry has an amazing 
lack of knowledge of the basic sources 
of the traffic. For example, how much 
of the mail loads of 1941 to 1945 was 
due to the large military forces of 
World War II and how much of the 
mail loads of 1951 to 1953 was due 
to the Korean War’s military forces? 
How much commercial and civilian 
traffic was developed following these 
two periods to compensate for the com- 
paratively large chunks of lost busi- 
ness? Frankly, we may have been doing 
an outstanding sales job but the basic 
market information just isn’t available 

3. The most likely reason for the 
slow growth has been a lack of sales 
force and sales planning equal to the 
marketing task. The Post Office De- 
partment sales efforts have never been 
aggressive but always limited to a “per- 
missive” attitude for the airlines’ sales 
promotion pieces and advertising. 
Naturally, they have had to worry 
about complaints from the railroads if 
the POD pushed air mail. However, any 
comparable private business of this 
volume and profit potential would be 
vigorously sold. 

The air carriers have been almost 
as bad in their thinking and market 
planning. Compared to the thousands 
of passenger salesmen and saleswomen, 
to the hundreds of express and freight 
salesmen, there are only a dozen mail 
salesmen in the U.S. today. Almost all 
of them are members of the ATA’s air 
mail committee. Furthermore, those 12 
men are handicapped because they 


either give more than 50% of their 
time to express or freight ... or to 
operational and accounting problems 
connected with air mail. Only a smal! 
share of the time of this handful of 
men goes into mail sales promotion and 
publicity. Considering this, it is a 
wonder that the airlines have done as 
well as they have... 
Can you imagine a wartime manu- 
facturer facing the loss of 40 or 50 mil- 
lion dollars worth of defense contracts 
and not even developing an active ade- 
quate sales program to replace that 
volume? ... 
It just goes to prove that the world 
won’t even beat a path to a better mail 
box. It has still got to be sold! 
L. J. EICHNER 
Vice president-traffic and sales 
Trans-Texas Airways 

Houston, Texas. 


Technicality 


To the Editor: 

Don’t you know that Scotch is always 
spelled whisky, not whiskey? (See En 
Route, December 5, 1955.) I have earned 
a few honest dollars from bartenders 
on this one. 

GEORGE T. CUSSEN, 

Vice President—Freight 

THE FLYING TIGER LINE, INC 
Burbank, California 


Editor’s Note: All-wise Cussen, who 
ought to know, is correct according to 
some dictionaries. All imported spirits 
take the spelling whisky, while all U.S. 
domestic spirits are spelled whiskey, 
although some dictionary sources fail to 
make that distinction. 





traffic the airlines have. However, this 


For long life under extreme conditions 
of shock, vibration, corrosion, 
humidity and temperature 


a TYPE 
HEAVY-DUTY 

ELECTRICAL 

CONNECTOR 


Intended for use with jacketed cable 
and not requiring ground return through 
mating surfaces, this connector incorpo- 
rates sealing gaskets at all mating joints. 

W-Type Bendix* Connectors also incor- 
porate standard Scinflex resilient inserts 


GE, SUINTILLA DIVISION of 


in established AN contact arrangements. 


Shell components are thick sectioned high- 
grade aluminum for maximum strength. 
All aluminum surfaces are grey anodized 


for protection against corrosion. 
It will pay you to remember that for 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 





the really tough jobs, where ordinary 


electrical connectors just won't do, be sure 
to specify the W-Type Connector. 
Complete specifications and details on 


request. 


“Bendix” 


Export Sales and Service: Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St, New York 17, WN. Y. 
FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California « 512 West Avenue, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania ¢ Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan * 5906 North Port Washingtos 
Road, Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin « American Building, 4 $. Main St, Dayton 2, Ohio 8401 Cedar Springs Road, Dallas 19, Texas © Boeing Field, Seattle 8, Washington + 1701 “K" Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Production Spotlight 


® With 12 to 14 Lockheed C-130s flying, the big four-turboprop- 
»owered Hercules transport is expected to become operational with Air 
Force by next fall. Meantime, AF has awarded a $21-million contract 
or Aeroproducts props for the C-130A. 


* Doman’s LZ-5 helicopter has been certificated by CAA and a 
corresponding certificate is expected to be awarded soon by the Cana- 
dian Department of Transport. The ‘copter is to be produced in Canada 
by Doman-Fleet Helicopters Ltd. at Ft. Erie. 





® Guided missiles will be supplied to NATO nations for the 
first time with fiscal 1957 money. Types to be furnished under the 
Mutual Security Program are not final yet but Douglas Honest John, 
Firestone Corporal, Western Electric Nike and Martin Matador will 
probably be included. U.S. allies may also get the Hughes Falcon and 
Sperry Sparrow air-to-air missiles for use on Britain’s Hunter and Jave 
lin, France’s Mystere and Vautour and Italy’s F-86K. 


* Eight Air Materiel Command overhaul depots currently doing 
about $600 million worth of business a year are to be put on an indus- 
trial funding basis next fiscal year. Their customers, ¢.g., SAC and Air 
Training Command, will budget for the overhauls in their regular 
money requests. Facilities covered are at Oklahoma City, San Antonio, 
Sacramento, San Bernadino, Mobile, Macon, Ogden, Utah, and Middle- 
town, Pa. 


® Additional orders for about 200 Grumman FIIF Tigers will 
¢ placed in fiscal 1957 if the planned substitute engine (General Elec 
tric’s J79 in place of the Wright J65) works out satisfactorily. Navy, 
meanwhile, will keep the F9F-8 Cougar production line going at a low 
rate as insurance. 


* Model of an air-transportable nuclear power plant developed 
by Martin Aircraft engineers is being shown at a Dominican Republic 
trade fair. The reactor, designed for peaceful uses, was previously dis- 
played at the Atoms-for-Peace exhibit in Geneva. 


® Military experience with General Electric’s J47 engine now 
exceeds 10 million hours with close to 5.5 million operating hours 
accumulated on Boeing B-47 bombers. Overhaul period for this installa 
tion (J47-25) is now 1,200 hours. Premature engine removal record 
indicates that compressor damage by foreign objects accounts for 61° 
of all engine changes. Of 13 reported turbine failures, seven occurred 
immediately after in-flight refueling and five others are suspected to 
have resulted from flight refueling. 


® Delta Air Lines estimates manpower savings realized by use of 
X-ray for aircraft inspection are sufficient to pay for all necessary equip- 
ment in the first year of operation. In one application, portable X-ray 
reduces combined labor/materials costs from $67.50 to only $6.38. Orig- 
inal X-ray unit bought by Delta was a 175 kv model marketed by 
Holger Andreasen, San Francisco, costing $10,000. A lighter model rated 
at 160 kv now costs about $5,600. 


® Two of the three pre-production Baroudeur fighters have been 
ompleted by Snca du Sud-Est. They have the 6,400-lb. thrust Snecma 
\tar 101D3, a more powerful unit than the prototype Baroudeur’s 
+.$50-lb. Atar 101D. 

® Canadair’s order for a maritime reconnaissance version of the 
Bristol Britannia has been increased to 37 aircraft. 

® Germany’s Heinkel company has been given a subcontract by 
Sapin’s Construcciones Aeronauticas in connection with the development 
f a new jet fighter prototype ordered by the Spanish government. 

* Overhaul life of the de Havilland Hydromatic propellers on 
British European Airways’ Elizabethans has been increased from 1,250 


to 1,500 hours. 


® Overhaul life of the Rolls-Royce Nene 10, powerplant of the 
RCAF’s Silver Star trainers (Nene-powered version of the Lockheed 


T-33), has been extended from 500 to 750 hours. 
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Hot coffee... hot 
ssoup...and hot 
plates ... must be 
hot. No if’s, and’s, 
or but’s. But to be 
sure they are... 
always use Cannon . 
Buffet Unit Connectors. 


All the Airlines 
suse GAAININOW 


BUFFET UNIT CONNECTORS 


« Rough 

usage... care- 

less usage...re- 
quires that your buf- 
fet unit connectors be 
of highest quality, tough, 
ready to take it. Cannon 
Buffet Units are specifically 
built to stand the gaff...to 
give long, dependable service. 








16099 


Fourteen different types. 10- 
amp., 30-amp., 80-amp. contacts 
in a variety of different assem- 
blies. Shells of steel, stainless 
steel, brass, Dural, or alumi- 
num alloy. Finish in natural, 
cadmium plate, sand blast, or 
clear lacquer. Contact solder 
pots hand-tinned, or threaded 
stud with hex nut, screw 
type and pin type. Voltages 
of 28v d.c.; 118v a.c. The 
16534 full line of Cannon Buffet 
Unit Connectors meets 
your every need... 
dependably! 


Write TODAY for 
Bulletin BU-1, 
Buffet Unit 


.. Just the type Connectors. 
you need! 


16813 








BUC-6-33 


13033 


CANNON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
3209 Humboldt Street, Los Angeles 31, California. 
Foctories in Los Angeles; East Hoven; Toronto, Con.; 
London, Eng.; Melbourne, Australia. Monvufacturing 
ticensees in Paris, France; Tokyo, Japan. Representa- 
tives ond distributors in all principal cities. s 
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3 ’ ae PROPOSED AIR FORCE BUDGET MEANS THIS: AF will get the 

| ale mt planes for 137 wings on schedule (June 1957). It will have 
gg , enough pilots. 
' But there will be other serious trouble spots: shortages of funds 
for personnel other than pilots, and for maintenance-operations, 

air base construction. 

Same pattern was evident in former budget messages, back to 

fiscal 1954. There’s generally been enough money to buy new 

planes, but inadequate sums in other categories. For fiscal 1957, 

at least $1 billion was slashed from AF requests. 

Result: AF cut programmed order for 2,300 new planes in 1957 

to 1,900. It will reduce maintenance-operations by 10%. How- 

ever, AF still has more than $10 billion from previous years 

it hasn’t spent for planes and related equipment. It gets $5.8 

billion more if new budget is okayed. 

Situation thus adds up to: enough planes and pilots, not enough 

of the other things needed for operations. 

4F’s total budget request of $15.4 billion in new money will be 

supported by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff. But he'll 

warn Congress that sharp hikes in several categories (including 

aircraft and related procurement) will be needed in fiscal 1958. 

Otherwise, 137 wings won’t be kept modernized. 


CIVIL-MILITARY FIGHT over DME and Tacan navigation systems 

may be flaring anew. Imminence of hearings on fiscal 1957 

budget has prompted informal Commerce/Defense meetings to 

resolve the issue. But so far there’s little sign of success. 

Result may be that Commerce will seek extension of civil DME 

operation beyond 1960—maybe as far ahead as 1965 or 1970. 
i; Military hopes that recent shakeup in CAA administration 

would bring more sympathetic feeling toward Tacan are all but 

shattered. 

For the first time, Pentagon may face a united civil front against 
b | the military system. Past Commerce and CAA policy differences 
have disappeared under Rothschild/Lowen administration, elim- 
inating one trouble spot. Also, scheduled airlines, formerly pro- 
f Tacan, appear to be changing their views. 
Best indication of this was recent decision by Aeronautical Radio 
Inc. to proceed with technical discussions necessary to develop 
standard wiring and connections for DME installations in jets. 
The Arinc move was reportedly made on the assumption that, 
at a minimum, there will still be “plenty” of DME facilities in 
operation when jet transports are introduced. 


TOUGHER POLICY ON NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS is demanded 
by House Armed Services Committee. It has okayed Procure- 
ment Act changes allowing negotiation if Congress declares a 
national emergency—but not under a similar Presidential dec- 
i laration, as at present. 
Committee’s bill also: raises from $25,000 to $100,000 research 
and development contracts exempt from competitive bids; allows 
4 negotiation of non-perishable “subsistence” purchases; permits 
/ negotiation as aid to small business, disaster relief and (where 
authorized by other law) in labor surplus areas. 


GROWING NUMBER OF AF AND NAVY PLANES that will use 
' Pratt & Whitney J75 is reason AF named Ford Aircraft Engine 
Division as second source for the 15,000-pound-thrust jet. Ford 
has been P&W licensee on R-4360 and J57. 

AF planes scheduled to use J75: Republic F-105, Convair F-102B, 
North American F-107, Lockheed KCX tanker-cargo plane, pos- 
sibly advanced models of Boeing KC-135 tanker. Navy models: 
Martin P6M seaplane, Vought F8U, Douglas F4D. 
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POSITIVE BRAKING UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


)S aR FORCE 





HYDRAULIC 
BRAKE VALVE 







Now in use on North 
American F-100 airplanes, 
this new Bendix-Pacific 
Brake Valve (1007069) 
provides positive braking 
action under 
every condition. 


The new Bendix Hydraulic Brake Valve incorporates two valves in one 
package, providing positive braking under any normal or emergency condition. 
The power and manual valves are completely separate. As long as system pres- 
sure is available the unit functions as a power brake valve. When system 
pressure is not available due to an emergency or when maneuvering on a field 
or flight deck without power, the unit functions as a master brake cylinder. 
The valve functions with anti-skid devices. It also eliminates the necessity of 
having a separate emergency brake system. 


BENDIX-PACIFIC POWER BRAKE VALVES FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


LEVER OPERATED + PLUNGER OPERATED * POWER BOOSTED MASTER BRAKE CYLINDER 
EMERGENCY BRAKE + SLAVE OPERATED + POWER BRAKE AND MASTER BRAKE CYLINDER 





| by. a 


PACIFIC DIVISION 


Bendix Aviation Corporation 
N RTH H vA A F 














EAST COAST OFFICE: 475 Sth AVE., N.Y. 17* DAYTON, OHIO-—1207 AMERICAN BLDG., DAYTON 2, OHIO * WASHINGTON, D.C.—SUITE 803, 1701 **K’’ ST., N.W. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: AVIATION ELECTRIC, LTD., MONTREAL 9* EXPORT DIVISION: BENDIX INTERNATIONAL, 205 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17 
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..» ANOTHER REASON WHY THE LEADING 
EXECUTIVE AIRPLANES FLY WITH 


CONTINENTAL POWER 
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AN ENGINE REMANUFACTURING SERVICE 
THAT SAVES YOU TIME AND MONEY 


Continental's Engine Remanufacturing plan gives you a new 
factory remanufactured engine—back to zero hours and with 
factory new engine guarantee—at low fixed cost, with virtually 
no dead time . . . Ask your Continental Motors service station 
about this Continental- 
pioneered program which 
boosts the utility of aircraft 
—stimulates their wider 
use. € 
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When & Where 





Jan 10 AC Spark Plu Cli Air 
Souther: Airway Atlan 
Jan 40-31—-Industrial Economic 
ence sponsored | Stanford Rese 
Institute Statler Hotel, Los Ar 
Feb 2-3—National Symposium 
way Technique pon r 
of Rad F ! 





delphia 

Feb. 2-3—Vicker In¢ fi ! 
draulic ymposium, Par She 
tel, Detroit 

Feb 2-3—-IRE-AIEE-ACM Western 
Computer Conference Fairmont 
tel, San Fran 

Feb 3-4——-Air Force Association Jet \ 
Conference Sherator Pat H 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Feb. 7-—IATA int meetil wit I 





national ¢ ltative Comm 
Trave Ame New York 

Feb. 7-9—Elevent annual conferen 
inforced Plastic division of Societ 
Plastic Indu tr Hote Chalft 


Atlantic Cit 
Feb. 9-11—Ei t Annual Southwester! 

Conference and ie ow 

nicipal Auditori i 
Feb 16-17 -IRE-AIEE-Universit of Per 








lvania Conference on Tran 
Circuit Philadelphia 
Feb A Transp Associa I 
mmittee S ( arle H 
eal 
Mar. 6-8-—Air Line Pilots A ciation Ff 
Ant al Safe F« m, Chica 
Mar. 14-16-—-Annua Aviation Division ( 
T¢ ce Ame a Society of M ha 
al Engines I A ri 


Mar. 14-16—American Societ f Mechanical 


Engineers aviation division onfe 
ence Hotel Statler, L« Angele 
Mar 19-21—-Societ of Automotive Er 


neers National Production meetir 


and forum, Hotel Statler, Cleveland 


Mar 19-22— Institute f Radio Engineer 
Nationa vention and Rad F 
neerir New York 





Apr 5-6 IRE-AIEE-ISA Conference 
Magnetic Amplifier Syracuse, N. Y¥ 
Automotive Engineer 





April 9-12— Society of 
National aeronauti meetings aer 
nautic production forum and aircraft 
engineerin displa Hotel Stath 
New York 

Apr. 22-26—Twenty-nintl An 
ican Association of Airpo ut 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland 

Apr. 23-24—New England ime 
in Meetir Sherator H 
Bostor 

May 1-3—Electroni Component Symy 
sium ponsored b IRE ALEF 
RETMA, WCEMA, NBS, Department 
of Defense and Commerce Depart 
ment of Inter Auditorium, Wa 
ington D. ¢ 

May ? _Fourtecnt innual confere1 
S r f Ae i Wei Er 
i I we 

May 2-5 American Helicopter Societ 
A a Nationa I m Shera 
Pa Hote Wa D. ¢ 

May 6-9—Second National Flight Test I 
trumenta n Symposium, Ft. Wort 
rex 


May 14-15 Nationa Aeronautical and Na 





May 24-26 - rent! ar 








Armed Ff ation 
Ele« A Statler H 
Be 
May 27-June 3-—-Annual Conventior A 
tion Writer 2 atior Sa F 
June Summe m S 
Au oti k He ( 
for Atla ( 
June 17-21-Semian. al meetil Amer 
Socie f M ar a Er 
Hote Sta ( and 
June 19— Tent essior f Internati 
Civil A atior reat atior Assen 
Caraca ene a 
dune 20-22 ty- mee AY 
I Di it« an Ma actur 
Associati Gr Park I A 
t N. 
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70% OF THE WORLD IS A POTENTIAL BASE 
FOR YOUR NEW AIR NAVY 




















Another Crusader, 
Beginning... World’s Fastest Navy Fighter, 
Leaves the Vought Flight Line 


: Built to perform to tomorrow’s military aircraft standards, the Chance 
: Vought F8U-1 Crusader—representing the next generation of Navy 
fighters—is in production foday. 


The blazing speed of this new air superiority fighter, rated in the 
faster-than-sound class, will further improve the Navy’s ability to 
control the seas. 


Crusaders, armed with cannons and rockets, are designed to sweep 
the skies of enemy aircraft and extend the striking power of our fast- 
moving task forces. 











They are a prime example of how Vought engineering excellence 
results in weapons that help make Your New Air Navy the most 
modern mobile striking force of its kind in the world today. 


in Naval Aviation NAVAL AVIATORS CHALLENGE THE JET FRONTIER 


Write NAVCAD, Washington 25, D. C., or visit your nearest 
Naval Air Station for details on your Air Navy opportunities 






CHANCE 


OUGHT AITRCRAKFT 


{NCORPORATEOSO SCALLAS, TEXAS 
SIGNER AND BUILDER OF HIGH PERFORMANCE MILITARY AIRCRAFT SINCE 1917 
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New baggage panel is air-tight yet 


easily opened, strong yet flexible 


LANS for Lockheed’s Super Constel- 

lation called for two big baggage 
compartments in the lower section of 
the fuselage. But the panels lining the 
compartments presented some tough 
engineering problems. 

[hese panels had to seal out air to 
meet CAA safety regulations. Yet made 
to open fast for servicing equipment in 
33 places. Flexible enough to fit around 
tricky contours. Yet strong and abrasion 
resistant enough to take the impact and 
scuffing of shifting baggage, and resist- 
ant to oil, flame and aging. 

It seemed like an almost impossible 
job—even for rubber. Called in by Lock- 
heed, B. F. Goodrich engineers went 


22 


after the answers. First, they made the 
panels out of a glass fabric combined 
with a special rubber compound. Not 
only did the panels prove age-resistant, 
oil-resistant and flame-resistant, they 
had the necessary flexibility, wear-resist- 
ance and strength. They even passed a 
severe “guillotine test” that simulated the 


impact of heavy, sharp-cornered baggage. 


Then B. F. Goodrich Pressure Sealing 
Zippers were added to the panels. The 
zippers’ overlapping rubber lips (see 
right above) provided a pressure-tight 
seal against air. Yet they are zipped open 
quickly and easily to let maintenance 
men get at equipment on either side 
and over the compartments. 


Circle No. 7 on Reader Service Card. 


The new panels completely filled the 
bill. The picture above, taken inside a 
Super Constellation’s baggage compart- 
ment, shows panels on side and top 

This is one more example of how 
B. F. Goodrich rubber research and 
engineering can solve the most difficult 
aviation problems. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Tire and Equipment Division, 
Aeronautical Sales, Akron, Ohio 


B.F Goodrich 


- AVIATION PRODUCTS 





oe 


| 
Tires, wheels, brakes « De-icers « Heated rubbers | 
Fuel cells « Avtrim « Pressure Sealing Zippers 
Inflatable seals « Rivnuts « Hose, accessories 
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President's Budget Proposals for 1957 
Reflect Trend to Guided Missiles 


® Air Force would get $15.4 billion, largest slice of $34.9 billion asked for Defense. 
® $9.9 billion sought for Navy, $7.7 billion for Army. 


By ROBERT M. LOEBELSON 
( NE POINT stands out in President 
Eisenhower's fiscal 1957 budget 
request for the Defense Department: 
The level-off period has been reached 
for procurement of aircraft and related 
equipment. 

With the USAF’s goal of 137 
modern wings and the Navy’s 17 carrier 
1ir groups now assured, the budget 
message does, however, reflect a change 
in emphasis in the over-all aircraft and 
related category—spending for “in- 
habited” aircraft will drop in the future 
concurrently with a rise in expenditures 
for guided missiles. 

The President submitted a request 
for $66.3 billion in new obligational 
wuthority to run the government for the 
fiscal year beginning next July 1. In- 


cluded was an allocation of $34.9 billion 


tor the Defense Department providing: 
* $15.43 billion for the USAF. 
* $9.99 billion for the Navy. 


As usual, the aircraft and related 
category represented the largest single 
request in the budget, the total for the 
Navy and Air Force amounting to $7.53 
billion. The Air Force is down for $5.8 
billion to buy new planes, the Navy 
seeks $1.73 billion. No money is re- 
quested for “Major Procurement and 
Production” for the Army for the third 


year in a row. 


Emphasis on A-Planes, Too 


In reporting on military spending 
during fiscal 1957, the Chief Executive 
indicated the emphasis would be placed 
on “air-atomic power, guided missiles, 
research and development, continental 
defense and the re-equipping of our 
forces with new types of weapons.” 


He said nearly $6.8 billion is esti 
mated for plane procurement and added 
that the acceleration of the Boeing B-52 
and the McDonnell F-101 and Lock 


Mr. Eisenhower declared, “substantial 
procurement” is planned during that 
year of the Navy’s supersonic Chance 
Vought F8U Crusader day fighter. 

* Guided missile spending in 1957 
“will be the highest in our history, in 
creasing by more than one-third over 
1956 and about double the amount 
spent for this purpose during 1955,” 

As for research and development, 
“Major emphasis will be placed on 
projects related to guided missiles, con- 
tinental air defense and the application 
of nuclear energy for the propulsion of 
aircraft and ships. 

“It is my belief,” the President told 
Congress, “that increased returns in 
military research and development can 
be obtained through a relatively stable 
program at approximately the present 
level which can utilize effectively our 
scientific and technological resources.” 
Spending for R&D in 1957 will be 
slightly higher than during the current 












































® $7.73 billion for the Army. heed F-104 (begun to meet the threat fiscal year. 
* $14.9 million for the Office of of new Russian planes shown last May) * The following table compares 
ie Secretary of Defense. will be continued in 1957. Moreover, spending for the three years involved 
Dept. Of Def. Aircraft Obligational Availability & Spending 
BILLION DOLLARS Fiscal 1952-57 BILLION DOLLARS 
pee nee ae 15 
| T | [__] OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 
: | Aircraft WM SPENDING 

10o— Po. Pe enaee aieeeenentenern een 10 
_— 
| Missile 

5 5 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Obligations and spending for missiles approach those for aircraft with each succeeding year. 
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" of the Chance Vought F8U Crusader is scheduled by the Navy for fiscal 1957. 


"Substantial procurement 








with the new money requested for air- Regulus, Fairchild Petrel and Philco Not all of these guided missiles, of 
craft, missiles and R&D: Sidewinder. course, will be in production in fiscal 
— —_— ny nee ee ® Army—Western Electric Nike, 1957 but they presumably represent the 








Net budset San Firestone Corporal and Chrysler Red- types that the services expect to purchase 
__Gn millions) 3 stone. in quantity. 
> « a #28 Air Force Program Would Reach $6.3 Billion 
s 4 3 on: . , — 
Cost category 3 $3 $3 a2 ® The USAF’s request for $5.8 billion in new money to buy aircraft, missiles 
ww ~— z ° e h o 
Ss ecm css and related equipment will enable that service to program a total of nearly $6.3 
8 88 Be g22 ain 
ae billion for that purpose after various carryover funds and transfers are added. The 
Aircraft 8,037 6,880 6,751 5,315 comparison with 1955 and 1956 in the aircraft and related procurement category: 
Guided Missiles 631 918 1,276 1,776 ¢ 
Research and 1955 1956 1957 
development 1,397 1,370 1,430 1,532 actual estimate estimate 
Direct obligations (in billions) 

The new budget, according to Pen- 1. Aircraft & related procurement $2.49 $6.3 $5.2 
tagon spokesmen, will enable the three 2. Guided missiles ................ . * = 
military services to have an active air- Total direct obligations ... 2.99 6.9 6.2 
craft inventory of 42,511 planes next Reimbursable obligations (in billions) 

June 30 and 43,266 a year later. 1. Aircraft & related procurement 1.7 5 034 

Included, respectively, would be Total obligations ............ $4.69 7.4 6.3 


3,534 and 3,954 active Army aircraft, 
12,548 and 12,576 Navy planes and 
26,429 and 26,736 airplanes for the 
USAF. 

* The buildup will continue over 


Navy Would Get $2-Billion Program 


® Navy’s requirement for $1.7 billion, in new obligational authority to con 
tract for the purchase of planes and missiles will enable it to program a total of $2 
billion. The comparison with the current fiscal year and 1955: 


the next 18 months. The Air Force, 

which had 114 combat and 13 troop 

carrier wings on Dec. 31, will add four 1955 1956 1957 

-ombs ings by J 30. By J actual estimate estimate 

more Com at wings by june OV. Dy juNe — nirect obligations (in millions) 

1957 the number of troop carrier wings 1. Aircraft procurement ........ $2,306.0 $1,772.5 $1,748.7 

will drop to 11 and the number of com- 2. Guided missiles & target drone 

bat wings will stand at 126. procurement ~ = . ee 71.7 183.7 172.7 

, NY A re : ; hil “ill 3. Training equipment 16.3 21.9 14.1 
a a es Soe 4. Aircraft modernization ......... 18.7 76.6 37.0 

tain and modernize its existing 17 car- 5. Ground electronic & detection 

rier air groups but will increase the equipment 19.5 35.9 27.3 

number of antisubmarine warfare squad- Tete) ebtiention omae oun onan 

as ha aad . WRMOMS ...c0000- 2,432. ,090. ,000. 

rons from the 19 in existence - the end reimbursable obligations (in millions) 

of calendar 1955 to 31 by next June 30 1. Aircraft procurement ..... ~ 35.1 17.0 

and the same number a year later. 2. Ammunition and —— missiles .... 1,267.2 849.0 981.0 
As far as missiles are concerned, procurement : .06 

the a a = planning Total reimbursable obligations 35.2 17.0 

to utilize production money to finance Total obligations .............. 2 467.4 2107.7 2.000.0 

both research and development and pro 

curement of the following “birds”: Army Would Have $1.8 Billion to Spend 


* USAF—Boeing Bomarc, Bendix 
Talos, Hughes Falcon, Bell Rascal, Mar- 
tin Matador, Northrop Snark, North 
American Navaho and the Convair bal- 
listic Atlas. 

® Navy—Convair Terrier, Bendix 
Talos, Sperry Sparrow, Chance Vought 
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® The Army gets no new production money in the 1957 budget but will 
have more than $1.8 billion in prior years’ funds to obligate. It was indicated that 
between $100 million and $200 million of the $259 million in the Major Equipment 
grouping would be used to order Army aircraft and helicopters and the bulk of the 
$981 million allotted for Ammunition and Guided Missiles will go for ordering 
missiles. Army programming for the three years: 
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Direct obligations (in millions) 
Major equipment - 
Ammunition and guided missiles 
Industrial mobilization 


Total direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations 

Major equipment 

Ammunition and guided missiles 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 


R&D, as the President indicated, has also leveled off to a considerable extent. 


1955 1956 1957 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) 
$813.4 $595.0 $259.0 
1,267.2 849.0 981.0 
242.0 156.0 125.0 
2,322.6 1,600.0 1,365.0 
311.0 170.0 175.0 
319.0 160.0 325.0 
630.0 330.0 500.0 
2,952.6 1,930.0 1,865.0 


Spending will total $1.43 billion in fiscal 1957 (as against $1.37 billion during the 


urrent year) while military personnel costs will add an additional $169 million. 


Expenditures for conduct of research and development (In millions) 


Department 
Air Force 
Army 

Nav y 


Total , . 
Military personnel costs (not included 
above) 


1955 1956 1957 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) 
$524.2 $555.0 $610.0 

403.9 365.0 370.0 

468.8 450.0 450.0 
1,396.9 1,370.0 1,430.0 
(157.2) (165.0) (169.0) 


Moreover, a $150-million expenditure will be made in 1957 to expand 


R&D and testing facilities. 


Expenditures for increase of research and development plant (In millions) 


Department 
Air Force 
Army 

Navy 


Total 


* New obligational authority in the 
R&D field totals $1,490,000,000 for the 
three services plus a $35 million emerg- 
ency fund for the Defense Department. 
The latter sum is specifically set aside 
to augment R&D in the individual serv 
ices when the Secretary of Defense feels 


1955 1956 1957 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) 
$72.3 $90.0 $105.0 
27.6 25.0 15.0 
10.6 10.0 30.0 
110.5 125.0 150.0 


the additional money can be used “wise- 
ly, profitably and practically.” (See Table 
A, page 26.) 

In the vein, the President’s 
message noted that during the current 
year, “the military R&D program is be- 
work on 


same 


ing reoriented to accelerate 


ballistic-type guided missiles, on nuclear- 
propelled aircraft and in fields of special 
importance to continental defense.” 

This is being accomplished, Mr. 
Eisenhower said, “by changes of em 
phasis within the program and through 
the use of the flexibility provided by the 
Department of Defense emergency fund 
and the special transfer authority of $50 
million in the 1956 appropriation act.” 

The Pentagon is also planning to 
spend an additional $30 million of R&D 
money in 1957 for research by friendly 
foreign nations as part of the Mutual 
Weapons Development Program. For 
1956 the comparable figure is $15 mil 
lion while in 1955 $3 million was ex 
pended. 

But that 
development. 


* National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics is budgeted separately from 
the Defense Department even though 
the two work very closely. NACA’s 
fiscal 1957 figure is $79.7 million (in- 
cluding $64.7 million for salaries and 
expenses and $15 million for construc- 
tion) compared with $72.7 million for 


the current year. 


} 


isn’t all for research and 


* Atomic Energy Commission’s 
budget shows obligations in 1957 for the 
Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion Program 
amounting to $74.6 million, as against 
$47,570,000 this year and $22,557,022 in 
1955. Moreover, while no dollar figure 
was listed, AEC construction projects 
for 1957 include “modifications to 
ground test facilities related to the Air- 
craft Nuclear Propulsion Program.” 


(Continued on Page 26) 











USS Forrestal Welcomes Furies Aboard 


First planes to land on the canted deck of Navy's newest and largest aircraft carrier, the Forrestal, were two North American FJ-3 
Furies. Helicopter guard seen just off landing area is a Piasecki HUP-2. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 





TABLE A 


Obligations and expenditures, by program, of the Department 
of Defense for conduct of research and development 
(in millions) 


1955 1956 1957 





(esti- (esti- 

Program (actual) mate) mate) 
Obligations: 

1, Aircraft and related equipment .... $293.6 $339.5 $312.8 


2. Guided missiles and related equipment 214.0 268.0 224.4 
3. Ships and small craft and related 


DE -chstenssscevawactenebace 72.0 75.5 74.1 
4. Combat and support vehicles and re- 
Ce GEE. co ccccackskovensces 20.9 16.4 16.9 
5. Artillery and other weapons and re- 
lated equipment ................ 10.4 9.7 9.3 
6. Ammunition and related — a 131.3 123.9 1149 
7. Other equipment Situiens 171.6 176.1 177.7 
8. Military sciences , 186.8 226.3 212.5 
9. Operation and management ‘of facilities 249.0 284.6 347.4 
10. Emergency fund a xe : 35.0 
Total obligations : , 1,349.6 1,520.0 1,525.0 
Expenditures: 
Total expenditures, research and develop- 
ment category - , hice 1,396.9 1,370.0 1,430.0 
Amounts charged to other categories in 
1956 and 1957 akan 40.0 20.0 





Total expenditures (comparable to (above) 1,436.9 1,390.0 1,430.0 











Extent of the increased emphasis being placed on the development of guided 
missiles and related equipment is clearly shown in Table B below. 


All told, $224.4 million has been requested, of which the Navy would get 
the largest share, $98.6 million. The Army would receive $79.3 million and the 
Air Force $46.5 million. @©e® 





TABLE B 


Obligations and Expenditures, by Program, of the Military 
Departments for Research and Development in Fiscal 1957 


(in millions) 
Air 
Program Army Navy Force Total 





Obligations: 
1. Aircraft and related equipment $18.7 $140.2 $153.9 $312.8 
2. Guided missiles and related 


equipment ...... 79.3 98.6 46.5 224.4 

3. Ships and small craft and re- 
lated equipment ... A 73.7 ole 74.1 

4. Combat and support vehicles 
and related equipment > 16.9 ‘ ; 16.9 

5. Artillery and other weapons 
and related equipment 9.2 1 a 9.3 

6. Ammunition and related equip- 
ment. ‘ 48.1 57.5 9.3 114.9 
7. Other equipment : ; 78.8 32.7 66.2 177.7 
8. Military sciences 83.2 67.2 62.1 212.5 

9. Operation and management of 
facilities ... ‘ 75.4 272.0 347.4 

Total obligations, military 
departments 410.0 470.0 610.0 1,490.0 

10. Emergency fund, Department 
of Defense ee 35.0 
Total obligations .. , , 1,525.0 

Expenditures: = =: 

Total expenditures , ‘ 370.0 450.0 610.0 1,430.0 
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Local Governments 
Put Tax Bite on 
Aircraft Builders 


By HENRY T. SIMMONS 


The keen appetite of states and mu 
nicipalities for bigger tax revenues is 
creating some legal headaches for air 
craft manufacturers and their principal 
customer, Uncle Sam. 

The issue: How far can state and 
local governments go in taxing property 
in the hands of contractors which is ulti- 
mately intended for delivery to the 
government? 

The upshot: Higher costs of mili 
tary hardware to the Defense Depart- 
ment and U.S. taxpayers if states and 
local governments are successful in their 
campaign for more tax income. 

® No one disputes the federal gov 
ernment’s sovereign immunity from tax 
ation on prorerty it owns outright. But 
the exact extent of this immunity is a 
troublesome and hotly contested ques 
tion right now. Aircraft suppliers, 
backed by Uncle Sam, are currently en- 
gaged in two major court battles in an 
effort to get some answers. 

In California, Convair Division of 
General Dynamics Corp. and Aerojet 
General Corp. have filed suits on behalf 
of approximately 75 military contractors 
and subcontractors to recover an esti- 
mated $25 million in property taxes paid 
under protest to Los Angeles, San Diego 
and Alameda counties. 

Although the suits were filed sepa 
rately in November in Los Angeles 
County Superior Court, it is expected 
they will be consolidated for hearing and 
that the U.S. will intervene at some 
point to protect its interests. 

The other case originated in Mich 
igan. The Murray Corporation of Amer 
ica sued the City of Detroit and Wayne 
County to recover a total of $80,287 in 
property taxes assessed in 1952 against 
material and sub-assemblies in its plant 
to be delivered under subcontracts to 
Kaiser Manufacturing Corp. and Cur 
tiss-Wright Corp., both government 
prime contractors. 

*In the latter case, a federal dis 
trict court ruled last June that the tax 
was illegal. A petition for direct review 
of the case by the U.S. Supreme Court 
on grounds of urgency was denied in 
November, but a regular appeal was 
filed with the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Cincinnati and the case eventually 
could reach the Supreme Court after a 
ruling by the lower court. 

Final rulings in the two cases are 
expected to throw a good bit of addi 
tional light on the twilight area that 
exists where the government has an in 
terest in, but not outright ownership of, 
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the property. Each case presents a some- 
what different fact situation, however, 
and should be considered on its own 
merits. 

The Murray case is relatively clear- 

The company was manufacturing 
ub-assemblies for two government 
prime contractors under contracts that 
provided for progress payments during 
the course of the work. Provisions of 
the two contracts specifically stated that 
upon the making of any partial payment 
for materials and work-in-process, title 
to the property covered by the payment 
would be immediately acquired by the 
government, 

* Detroit and Wayne County never- 
theless sought to impose their taxes on 
all the property in the Murray plant. 
The company filed suit in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Detroit to recover the 
amount of the tax paid by itself and in 
directly to recover an estimated $2 mil 
lion paid by other defense contractors in 
the area up to the time of the hearing. 
The government intervened on the side 
of Murray. 

Detroit and Wayne County argued 
that the title taken by the federal gov- 
ernment should be disregarded, since its 
only purpose was to give the govern- 
ment a measure of security for the prog- 
ress payments. They contended that the 
subcontractor had an equitable interest 
in the property which could be taxed, 
just as in the case of a man living in a 
mortgaged house where legal title is 
held by a building and loan association 
for security. 

The District Court disagreed. 

“Why should plain, unambiguous 
language be distorted so as to convert a 
legal title holder to a lienor because per 
sons not party to the contract contend 
that title passed prematurely?” the opin 
ion said. The Court said it would not 


v 


make such a “forced construction” of 
the language and ruled in favor of 
Murray. 


*In the California case, the coun 
ties made no attempt to tax all the prop 
erty in the plants of defense suppliers. 
hey assessed their property taxes only 
igainst that portion of the material held 
by the suppliers for which they had not 
yet been reimbursed with progress pay 
ments, on the theory that the govern- 
ment could not have an interest in such 
material although it would ultimately 
pay for it. 

Attorneys for Convair and Aerojet, 
and eventually the U.S. government, 
will undoubtedly contend that the stand- 
rd progress payment provision in mili- 
tary contracts should be interpreted to 
mean that the government takes title to 
ill property produced under such con- 
tracts, even though the contractor may 
not be reimbursed for as much as 25° 
ot it until the contract is actually com- 
leted, 
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Target Drone Provides Eyes for Army 
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Radioplane Co. has developed a photo-recon version of its OQ-19 target drone for 
evaluation by Army Signal Corps. Designated the RP-7!, the drone carries either still 
or motion picture camera (lower photo) for short-range battlefield surveillance. Top 
photo shows RP-71 taking off from portable launcher, its McCulloch engine augmented 





by Rato. Radio-controlled plane has parachute recovery system. 











“We are firmly convinced the tax is 
illegal,” a Pentagon attorney has stated. 
“If we felt we did not have unimpeach- 
able legal ground for our stand, we 
would compromise the issue.” 

® Whether the position of the con- 
tractors and the government will ulti- 
mately be upheld in the two actions re- 
mains to be seen. Though the formal 
language of the contracts may be on the 
side of the government, according to 
some legal experts, the long-term trend 
in cases involving U.S. immunity from 
taxation has been to restrict the scope of 
the immunity. It is therefore quite con- 
ceivable that the courts may make new 
inroads on federal immunity from taxa- 
tion in the current series of cases. 

The result of new restrictions on 
federal immunity would be a boost in 
the price of aircraft, missiles and other 
military equipment to the U.S. tax- 
payer. This would mean even larger de- 
fense budgets in the future but with no 
increase in deliveries of equipment to 
the military services. 


There is an alternate possibility to 
be reckoned with, even if the courts up 
hold the government’s position. That is 
the possibility of legislation providing 
for U.S. payments in lieu of taxes to 
communities in which government- 
owned plants and other federal activities 
are predominant. Bills seeking this ob- 
jective have been introduced in Congress 
with increasing frequency during the 
past 20 years, but to date none have 
been successful. 

* The theory of these proposals is 
that a community should not be de- 
prived of its normal revenues simply 
because its industries manufacture mili- 
tary aircraft instead of automobiles and 
other civilian goods. 

Government officials who have 
given the matter some thought, how- 
ever, are inclined to argue that a com- 
munity should be satisfied with the new 
jobs created by government-built plants 
and government orders, and should not 
expect to regard them as sources of tax 
revenue. 
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Long-Range Airport, Traffic Control Study 
Promises U.S. a 20-Year Master Plan 


By JOSEPH S. MURPHY 


A 20-year master plan for airports, 
air navigation aids and air traffic con- 
trol facilities appeared to be taking shape 
this month with top-level Administra- 
tion backing. 

President Eisenhower disclosed in 
his budget message that he would soon 
initiate a comprehensive study of the 
nation’s long-range need for such facili- 
ties. He said he expects it to point the 
way to development, installation and 
operation of the most efficient and eco- 
nomical air navigation system within 
the capabilities of our technology. 

® Behind the President’s action was 
the report and recommendations of an 
eight-man team of consultants to Budg- 
et Director Rowland R. Hughes, made 
public only a few days earlier. This 
group, headed by William Barclay Hard- 
ing, strongly urged that a study be 
launched under the direction of an in 
dividual of national reputation and 
backed by Presidential authority. 

Harding’s task force, officially 
named the Aviation Facilities Study 
Group, found abundant evidence that 
the nation is following a piecemeal 
rather than “systems” approach in at- 
tempting to meet aviation’s needs for 
facilities. By “facilities” AFSG means 
airports, navigation aids, traffic control 
devices and the communication systems 
that link them together. 

The Harding group feels the Presi- 
dential study should be focused on four 
major areas in its search for some much 
needed answers. They are: 

* Air Traffic Control—How 
more efficient use be made of the na- 
tional airspace by allocation and traffic 
control which is safe, efficient and equi 
table for all users? 

® Facilities Development—How can 
integration of civil and military expen 
ditures, particularly those for aviation 
facilities research and development, be 
accomplished? 

® Financing—How should the cost 
of facilities be financed? 

* Organization—What_ kind of 
government organization is needed to 
control the use of airspace and be re 
sponsible for the appropriate Federal 
interest in the construction and use of 
government-financed military and civil 
aviation facilities? 

Experts on the Harding group, 
after consultation with more than 300 
industry and government officials, were 
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convinced that much of our airspace is 
overcrowded, and that airport, naviga- 
tion aid and air traffic control develop- 
ments are lagging far behind areo- 
nautical development and the needs of 
our population and industry. 

The same experts were told by re- 
sponsible industry groups that the mid- 
air collision hazard has already reached 
critical proportions. They feel the hazard 
is becoming even greater as civil and 
military air traffic growth outpaces the 
capabilities of an ATC 
tem. 


outmoded sys- 


The Budget Bureau con- 
cludes that this situation apparently is 
not due to a lack of technical know- 
how necessary for a solution. As an ex- 
ample it cites military progress with a 
$3-billion air defense radar system which 
could be adapted to provide the main 
elements of a safe and efficient ATC 
system. 

One of the main explanations given 
for present air traffic control deficiencies 
is the lack of a general appreciation of 
the need for a “systems” approach to 
aviation facilities development. 

If such a concept were applied to the 
coming jet age, it would mean (1) that 
airports, navigation aids, ATC devices 
and communications systems, as well as 
the jet transport itself, would be integral 
parts of a transportation system and, (2) 
that the facilities must be developed at 


group 


the same time as the aircraft that will 
use them. 

This proposed 
doesn’t confine itself to technical matters, 
but would extend to administrative and 
fiscal aspects as well. 

It means determining who is to 
finance the building of the system, who 
will pay for its operation, who will ad 
minister its operation and who should 
be responsible for designing it to serve 
national as well as local needs. 

The group found that under today’s 
“piecemeal” approach, responsibility for 
meeting requirements is diffused and 
that procedures for coordination among 
those having the responsibility is highly 
complex and often ineffective. 

Here’s how consultants to the 
Harding group regard various aspects 
of the proposed study: 


“systems approach 


Future Aircraft Performance 
Consultant F. F. Walkowicz bases 
his projections for the next 20 years on 
the assumption that there will be no 
global war, but continued “local” ten- 
sion with U.S. vulnerable to enemy at- 


tack. He also assumes a U.S. popula- 
tion between 210 and 220 million, a 
gross national product of $715-$740 


billion and defense spending at $30-$40 
billion. 

Walkowicz sees four factors charac- 
terizing future aircraft design and per 





USAF Reserve. 
George P. Baker 


Fred M. Glass 


test pilot. 


Harold R. Harris 


Division. 
Jerome Lederer 


T. F. Walkowicz 


head, CAA Paris office. 





Names Behind Budget Bureau Study Group 


This eight-man team of consultants authored report to Budget Bureau 
on which President’s study will be based: 

William Barclay Harding—investment banker; 20-year partner in New 
York investment firm of Smith, jarney and Co.; private pilot and Colonel— 


Professor of Transportation, Harvard; former vice 
chairman of President’s Air Policy Commission (Finletter Committee); 
president, Transportation Assn. of America. 
Sr. v.p., Empire State Bldg. Corp.; former 
Director, Port of New York Authority. 

N. E. Halaby—lawyer; former deputy asst. Defense Secretary 
tional Security Affairs; licensed commercial pilot and ex-Lockheed and Navy 


president, Aviation Financial Services; former presi 
dent, Northwest Airlines, and v.p., Pan American World Airways, Atlantic 


Director, Flight Safety Foundation, Inc. 
engineer; former executive secretary, USAF Scientific 
Advisory Board; member, Hoover Commission Task Force on Procurement. 
J. Gordon Bennett, Jr.—Commerce official temporarily assigned to Budget 
Bureau; former asst. to Commerce Under-Secretary for 
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formance: Aircraft speeds—commercial 
transport operating speeds are expected 
to rise from today’s 300 mph to 1,000 

h by 1975. Military operations in 


supersonic ranges will be common- 


Operating altitudes—Today’s maxi- 
n civil operating altitudes of about 
00 ft. will go to 40,000 or higher, 
ing jet sidinese into the same air 
that is now the province of the 

n tary. 
Productivity—civil aircraft will 
show greatly increased productivity. Jet 
ports being ordered for transatlantic 
use in 1959 will be capable of tripling 
the 40,000-passenger annual patos of 
one of the latest type transports which 
entered service in 1955. Costs—Direct 
operating 
about 30 by 


seat-mile costs of 


transports will drop 


passenger 
1975 


and direct ton-mile costs of cargo air 
craft will be cut 80 

Atomic freighters, Walkowicz says, 
will probably not be introduced until 
the end of the 20-year period and their 
probable operating costs are still very 


uncertain. 





Objectives of Proposed 
Long-Range Study 


Air Trafic Control—How to 
solve the “vanishing airspace” prob- 
| 
iem. 

Facilities—How to __ integrate 


civil/military development programs 


—cut waste. 
Financing—Who will pay for 
new facilities. How? 


Organization—What Federal 
should control airspace 
or some new organization? 


agency 


CAA, 











Helicopter operating costs, now 
pegged at about 10 to 15 times those of 
fixed-wing aircraft, are expected to drop 


to about triple that of aircraft by the 


late 1960s. 
Based on these combined factors, 
the Harding group projects passenger 


volume for 1975 between 56 billion and 
> 12 


billion passenger miles annually and 


cargo volume between 640 million and 
800 million ton-miles by 1965. 
Compared with a low of about 


15,000 seat-mile-per-hour productivity for 
1 modern four-engine transport (Vickers 
Viscount), it estimates DC-8 and 707 
produce about 65,000 
seat miles per hour and speculates that 
sometime between 1965 and 1975 super- 


yet transports will 


sonic transports carrying 150-250 pas- 
gers will produce nearly 200,000 
hourly seat miles (see charts). 


At the same time, operating costs 
will decline from 2.1¢ per seat mile for 
25¢ for jet transports and 
higure for supersonic 


Viscounts to 1.2 


about that same 
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How study group views trends in aircraft performance. 
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transports. Cost of cargo transport opera 
tion will drop from 18¢ per ton-mil 
for the C-124 to 8.25¢ for the C-130. A 
commercial version of the C-130 avail 
able between 1958 and 1965 will drop 
this figure to about 5¢. 

Costs for atomic-powered freighters 
are placed at about 15¢ per ton-mile 
for the first model with a subsequent 
version bringing these costs down to 5¢ 


Operating Problems 


Biggest of the operating problems 
cited by consultant Harold R. Harris is 
that of diminishing airspace. With the 
prospect of a net increase of about 30 
in active aircraft in the U.S. in the next 
20 years, Harris says it is clear we are 
falling far short of meeting the desired 
objectives for a safe, efficient facilities 
system. 

He points out that we are con- 
tinuing to fly more aircraft faster, higher 
and more and more often with an ap- 
parent casual disregard for the hazards 
involved. The former airline president 
says some industry and government 
officials term present ATC operations 
as “flagrantly defying the law of aver 
ages” as to the mid-air collision hazard. 

This opinion is supported by the 
recent findings of an airline and pilot 
committee working in conjunction with 
the Air Transport Association. It found 
that there are on the average four re- 
ported near-collisions involving the air- 
lines daily and that about 25% of these 
incidents involve aircraft passing with 
in 100 feet of each other. 

Of present CAA and military pro 
grams for air navigation and traffic con- 
trol, the consultant said “we cannot 
escape the conclusion that these two 
independently-conceived and separately- 
developed systems could be better co- 
ordinated.” 

If these efforts are not urgently de- 
veloped into a common system, they 
predict, there will be wasteful duplica- 
tion in time and tax money with the 
result that CAA will have spent about 
$370 million for its system with about 
one-tenth of the capabilities of the 
separate semi-automatic system being in- 
stalled by the military at a total cost of 
$3 billion. 

Airports—Actual responsibility for 
financing of individual civil airports, 
their management and planning should 
remain at a local level, but the Federal 
government must accept responsibility 
for overall planning of a national air- 
port system, consultant Fred M. Glass 
concludes in the Budget Bureau report. 
Federal participation would include pro- 
gramming of such additional funds, 
both direct and supplemental, as may 
need to be invested in the national 
interest. 

Any other course of action, says 
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Glass, could only lead to confusion and 
wasteful inadequacy. 

As an example of how civil airport 
modernization costs have been _ neg- 
lected, the former Port of New York 
Authority aviation director points out 
that more than $3 billion has been spent 
on military airports in the U.S. since 
1951. During the same period only $116 
million of Federal funds have been in- 


Mid-air collision hazard of today's high-speed flight is dramatically depicted 


in Budget 

Bureau consultants report. Top photo shows how a Northrop F-89 would look to another jet 

pilot when one mile away on a collision course. At a closure rate of 1,000 mph, lower photo 
shows the same aircraft four seconds later. 


vested in civil airports. 

Glass estimates that in the first 15 
to 20 years of its operation of four New 
York airports, the Authority will have 
invested about $268 million. This com- 
pares with the $251-million program 
recently approved by Congress represent- 
ing Federal assistance over the next four 


years for all of the nation’s civil airports. 
© ¢ 





British Aeronautics Expert Says U. K. 
Has Lost Its Technical Leadership 


By JAMES H. STEVENS 


LONDON—The British aircraft 
industry has slipped from its technical 
pre-eminence at the end of World War 
II to a position where the United States 
no longer takes the Royal Air Force 
seriously as a fighting force, and com- 
mercially Britain barely has its foot 
in the door. 

This is the highly respected opinion 
of Sir Roy Fedden, a governor of the 
British College of Aeronautics, who 
has spent a lifetime in the aircraft- 
engine industry. He directed Bristol’s 
Engine Division design and develop- 


ment policies for 22 years, but now is 
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retired from industry. 

A frequent visitor to the United 
States, Sir Roy has been increasingly 
critical of both the governmental and 
managerial aspects of the British air- 
craft industry. 

® He told the annual conference of 
the Institution of Production Engineers 
that Britain had spent enough time, 
money and effort to produce a force of 
2,000 swept-wing fighters and 500 
V-bombers, whereas there actually are 
fewer than 600 fighters and 50 bombers 
in service, 

The primary cause of failure, Sir 
Roy said, was that “three-quarters of 





those responsible” for aircraft are not 
pulling their weight, thereby throwing 
a heavy burden on the hard-working 
and conscientious 25°%, who have been 
stretched to the limit. 

Other causes of failure enumerated 
by Sir Roy: 

®* Planning was at fault and in 
dustry had been given the wrong 
specifications due to muddled thinking 
which confused short-term and _ long- 
term requirements. 

* Secretarial and administrative de- 
partments in the ministries had too 
much authority over and interferred 
with technical matters their personnel 
could not comprehend. 


* Official lack of immagination 
(such as the disastrous cancellation of 
the Miles manned supersonic flight ex- 
periments in 1947, which put the United 
Kingdom a_ generation behind the 
United States) was a drag on develop- 
ment, 


® Senior executives and chief engi- 
neers in industry had lagged in tech- 
experiment and development— 
materials, machine tools, equipment, all 
were falling behind. 

® The aircraft industry lacked ex- 
perience in designing for airline opera- 
tion, so that of many post-war airliners 
only one was a success. 

* Even airplane instruments (pre- 
sumably radar in particular) were large 
and clumsy compared with those in the 
US. 

* Leadership in the industry was 
lacking and, in consequence, the lazy 
majority took the “carefree, idle way of 
the welfare state.” 

® The British Aircraft 
Constructors had apparently failed to 
appreciate the fundamentally great 
change in post-war aircraft techniques. 

The situation, said Sir Roy, was 
very bad, but he had faith in the 
nucleus of trained, disciplined engineers 
and that unbeatable creative and in- 
ventive capacity existing in the British 
“I feel we shall 
unless there is an 
absolute about-face of the whole nation 
as to the importance of all branches of 
particularly aircraft 
the coming genera- 


nical 


Society of 


aircraft industry, but 


not be successful 


engineering, and 
engineering, for 
tion.” 

® At a time when the whole British 
aircraft industry is literally trembling 
at the forthcoming Conservative ad- 
ministration’s economizing and ration- 
alization moves, the plain sense of Sir 
Roy Fedden’s straight talking will be ex- 
ceptonally unpopular. 

It is unlikely that the government, 
which is today advised by scientists and 
theoreticians rather than practicing 
engineers, will take any notice of these 
words from an “elder statesman” of 
the industry. 
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Mohawk Tests Newest Electronic Navaids 


Airline cooperates with CAA, Air Navigation Development Board, General 
Electric, NARCO and Hazeltine Electronics in evaluation work. 





Editor's note: Now that the 
military tactical air navigation sys- 
tem known as TACAN has been 
shown to be technically incomplete 
common-system element, the 
air is somewhat clearer. The vast 
network of VOR/DME facilities 
remain to be fully exploited for 
more economical and safer flight 
operations. CAA, the Air Naviga- 
tion and Development Board and 
the International Air Transport 
issociation have reasoned that the 
present system is here to stay for a 
period — up to 10 years which 
would seem to guarantee an 
economically useful life for im 
proved rho-theta and communica 
tions equipment now in use or being 
readied for use. 

(Among the airline 
electronic equipment, the local serv 
ice carriers are probably the most 
sensitive, both economically and op 
erationally, to the cost-versus-profit 
aspect of new electronic devices for 
their operations. Together with a 
review of one airline's activity on 
the electronic “front,” AMERICAN 
Aviation presents the results of a 
survey of local service lines’ plans 
for new equipment.) 


as a 


users of 











HENRY P. STEIER 


A local service airline notable for 
its avowed aim to be the first to break 
out of the subsidized class is pushing 
the utilization of electronics for all it’s 
worth. 

Mohawk Airlines, Inc. is the only 
regular carrier in the USA that owns 
and operates its own airport and the 
first to have a terminal VOR station. 
Back in 1950, when TVORs were little 
known, Air Transport Association’s 
Frank White got together with Vernon 
Weihe, now of Melpar division, West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., and decided 
to build a “quick and dirty” TVOR 
which was tried out at Baltimore's 
Friendship airport. 

Later, ATA gave the station to 
Mohawk for test together with the 
equipment housing that Weihe built in 
his back yard. Mohawk then bought it 
and modified the antenna for the Wil- 
cox Electric Co. system. Initially Mo- 
hawk was interested only in certain 
radials of the VOR signal for their op- 
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Remington R. Taylor, Mohawk Superintendent of Communications (left), and Emil &. Klusacek, 
Communications crew chief (right), look at the National Aeronautical Corp. airborne DME 
unit in service for CAA operational evaluation. One of 13 units to be installed, the NARCO 
equipment uses unitized construction. Taylor is holding the plug-in ranger unit that auto- 
matically searches, tracks and locks-on to tuned signals for “fail-safe” operation. 


erations. Later, an Alford antenna, the 
first, was added. The Alford is used 
throughout the world today. 

* More recently, the Air Navigation 
Development Board sponsored opera- 
tional evaluation by Mohawk of early 
DME equipment of the Hazeltine Elec- 
tronics Corp. Designed to test improve- 
ments in operation possible by using 
DME, and the accuracy that could be 
expected in airborne equipment, the 
tests deteriorated into a maintenance 
dispute. This was partly because the 
Hazeltine equipment was primarily de- 
signed for private aircraft and Mohawk 
put too many flight hours on the equip- 
ment in too short a time. About 3,000 
checks were run and the errors were 
greater than were tolerable. 

The units never got into operational 
evaluation because the CAA would not, 
after the test experiences, approve their 
use for landing approaches. Remington 
R. Taylor, Mohawk’s Superintendent of 
Communications, emphasizes that the 
problem was with the airborne units, 
and that they were out of rather than 
in service most of the time. ANDB, 
obviously not proud of the report, has 
released no information on the results. 
However, new tests are under way. 

Soon to go into service are 14 Na- 
tional Aeronautical Corp. UDI-I[A DME 


airborne units. CAA has loaned the 
units to Mohawk with assurances that 
the equipment is satisfactory. Thirteen 
will be installed in Mohawk aircraft, 
and one will be used for a spare. 
NARCO-trained Mohawk service per 
sonnel will maintain the equipment. 

* The new equipment, unlike the 
previous test units, uses crystal tuning 
which, NARCO has insisted all along, 
is the way to do the job of holding sen- 
sitivity and positive “lock-ons.” Rem- 
ington says the evaluation’s purpose is 
to check the usefulness of a rho-theta 
system irrespective of the type, whether 
TACAN or VOR-DME, for instrument 
flight rules conditions. This is for en 
route, holding pattern, or approach con- 
ditions. 

Mohawk’s routes call for hops of 
less than 100 miles in most cases and 
nearly 50 in many. Also, they operate 
in areas noted for a high percentage of 
IFR conditions. Robert W. Jenkins, Mo- 
hawk’s Director of Flight Operations, 
estimates a saving of $25,000 per year 
as a conservative estimate of DME’s 
economic possibilities to Mohawk. 

Jenkins says new efficiencies will be 
permitted by elimination of procedural 
turns to permit a straight-in approach. 
This should save $10 per flight, he says. 
Also, laddering-down on cruising alti 
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; How Local Airlines Stand on Electronic Equipment, Now and in Future 
Results of a survey conducted by American Aviation among local service airlines to determine present status 
electronic equipment used by these lines and their plans for the future are presented in the following table. (Re- 
plies from two carriers, Central Atrlines and Southwest Airlines, were not received.) 
Lake North Trans- West 
Questions Allegheny Bonanza Frontier Central Mohawk Central Ozark Piedmont Southern Texas Coast 
Plans for TVOR None None None None Has None None None None None Yes 
VORs per aircraft ft. 1 1 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 1 2 
VHF—No. channels 
now installed 50 20 50 50 180 and 70 180 20and 50 24 20 
360 360 
Plans for 360 chan- 
nel VHF Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes None None Yes— 
1957 
ADF’s per aircraft Two Two Two Two Two Two Two Two Two One Two 
Plans for new ADF’s None None None None None None None Yes None None None 
Plans to remove any 
, equipment H.F None None H.F. None None None H.F None None 
Plans for DME None None None None Has None None None None None None 
Would a transponder 
be considered Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Value of radio test 
equipment $20.000 35,000 10,000 10,000 15,000 9,000 10,000 50,000 12,000 15,000 20,000 
Integrated flight 
equipment None Yes No No New New No Yes No No No 
Aircraft Aircraft on new 
aircraft 
Plans for SELCAL None None None None None None No Yes No No No 











tudes for different terrain levels will be own correcting by “squirting out,” in an absolute radio altimeter coupled to a 
uided. different directions, four “shots” of radio computer. When the instrument landing 

Jenkins believes also that use of energy to the ground. Returns of these system radio signal lets go near the 
DME procedures would be a big help in signals might be used to determine ground the Hazeltine system would 





improving air traffic control in con- speed, azimuth and drift. Such a sys- take over and show by cross-pointer in- 
gested areas, by permitting lower in- tem would be completely airborne with formation the correct flare-out course for 
strument flying altitudes. The ability to airborne-source correction data used to a pilot to fly. Flight tests have been 
hold anywhere would give flexibility in correct the system. going on for three months. 
heavy traffic areas. Thus far Mohawk At this time, besides the DC-3 that Mohawk has been active too in 
he has been checking out DME units in Mohawk leases to GE as a flying elec- ground electronics. Recently developed 
- its Convairs to assure them of the unit’s tronics laboratory, another DC-3 is leased is an automatic teletype system for auto- 
- accuracy. Then later, with CAA ap- to Hazeltine. In line with Mohawk pres- matically relaying messages between tele- 
a, proval, the airline will operate them  jdent Robert E. Peach’s emphasis on type circuits without waste of time. 
- under IFR conditions. Installation of the economy, expanding activities in the Instead of being forced to wait until a 
- remainder of the units will begin next  ¢lectronics flight test field are sought. It circuit has been cleared to transmit to 
month in Mohawk’s DC-3s. is good for “off-season” periods in traffic a certain point, the new system can be 
ae Already with a good background of and maintenance activity, provides steady pre-loaded with the message. Then, 
1B experience in the electronic flight test} work for people and aircraft and in- within 1.5 seconds after a line is 
8 field, Mohawk soon found itself coop- creased experience for the employees cleared, the transmitter which has been 
" erating with the General Electric Co. involved in the work. automatically seeking for a tape mes- 
n 1: a 5 a . . “ ; ’ 
s building an advanced development lab- © Hazeltine is developing a device sage starts to transmit. Ir works on an 
oratory across the street from them at . available time basis, with a minimum 
(a Mohawk’s airport in Ithaca, N. Y. To under AF sponsorship that computes of wasted employee time o uit 
i ’ ploy m r circul 


correct flare-out of an airplane for the 


~ day, the airport is dotted with antennas last 200 feet above the runway. It is time. Remington is responsible for the 
of odd shapes and sizes put there by system. 
m GE. These are believed to be part of Remington says a local service type 
” new navigational systems GE is devel- ; of weather radar is needed, since Mo- 
ping. hawk’s operations are for short distances 
r ® GE is believed to be working on ~ _— high powers are not 
- an inertial system. These systems have : es _ ) hy —— to be 
if been much in-the-fore recently and are _ y a small lightweight radar. 
ss in line with Air Force thinking that an A radar using a 3-cm wave length, in 
: all-ground or all-airborne system has the 10,000-mc band, would probably 
: definite advantages over ground-air sys- have an antenna size and system weight 
» suited very well to smaller aircraft and, 


; tems. One of the problems of inertial 





s . cide - e Hy , 

systems is the accrued errors that build besides, could see the military RAPCON 
. up over a period of flight time. How- (radar approach control system) signals 
r ever, by getting periodic corrections from and location on the airborne scope. 

pom “igs ‘ RAPCON is now being used jointly b 

4 1 ground station, this could be overcome, Sun ete ate eae ak ee oe rg agp ie agg & P i y ? 
: and such a scheme has been proposed. system for transmission and reception. They Ace ane ihe ir PORe I0f approacs 
4 GE’s system is believed to do its project only three inches from aircraft skin. control at some traffic centers. bi 
l 
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Vickers Parts Program Speeds Deliveries 


By JOSEPH S. MURPHY 


One of the most challenging situa- 
tions facing aircraft accessory firms com- 
peting for commercial airline business 
today is how to gear their service activi- 
ties to hold this market once a product 
is sold. 

It is one thing to have a unit speci- 
fied as standard equipment on a new 
transport. But it is an entirely different 
problem to keep it there once an airline 
buys the airplane and puts it in opera- 
tion. 

For the cost-conscious carriers are 
placing increasing emphasis in their 
original selection of components on the 
service they can expect from its pro 
ducer. And probably the biggest single 
factor in their judgment of good serv- 
ice is a manufacturer’s ability to shape 
his spare parts program to suit their 
needs. 

To an airline, a good manufacturer 
spare parts program is money in the 
bank. It means: 

* Reduced Inventory—by the very 
mature of their business, carriers are 
forced to protect their operation with a 
sizeable static inventory. Knowledge 
that parts are availbale from a manu- 
facturer on short notice helps keep the 
inventory dollar investment at a reason- 
able minimum. 

* Shorter Lead Time—Parts avail- 
ability, aside from easing inventory prob- 
lems, assures a carrier of protection 
should unusual demands arise. Such 
situations are not uncommon among air- 
lines and often result from unexpected 
operating conditions or unanticipated 
damage to what are normally long-life 
parts. 

One of the better examples of a 
manufacturer’s program designed to 
meet these needs is that devised by 
Vickers, Inc., a major supplier of trans- 
port aircraft hydraulic equipment. 

* To cut parts delivery time to a 
minimum on all repairable items, 
Vickers has organized a cooperative 
overhaul parts stocking and repair pro- 
gram under its Product Service Depart- 
ment. It not only includes parts of its 
own manufacture but such allied units 
as electric motors and bearings supplied 
by the company as original equipment 
on its hydraulic pumps. 

At Vickers, Product Service is di- 
vorced from engineering and produc- 
tion. Its sole function is service to the 
customer. Activities include traveling 
service men, repair facilities at De- 


troit and El Segundo, Calif., and a 
34 





Stockroom carries not only parts of Vickers’ manufacture but allied components made by 
other companies. 


training school. But its standout feature 
is the parts stocking function. Here’s 
how it works: 

Product Service at Vickers buys 
parts in quantity on speculation from 
production exactly as the customer 
buys. Airlines then buy repair parts 
from Product Service. 

Since the buying is speculative, 
Vickers can issue block orders which 
meet the requirements of all airline cus- 
tomers, avoiding the need for small 
separate orders for each carrier. Parts 
so purchased are stocked strictly for fill- 
ing overhaul and repair orders—they are 
not released for any other purpose. 

* A basic control schedule used by 
Product Service to determine quantities 
to be purchased is founded on a maxi- 
mum lead time of four months. This 
maximum applies only to the slowest 
moving parts—those with greater de- 
mand may have a lead time as short as 
one month. 

Two factors determine the final 
schedule. One is production lead time, 
the other a parts order forecast. The 
latter is derived from the record of 
past usage for each part and the antici- 
pated use as projected from current sales 
of major components. 

A good example: the forecast for a 
hydraulic pump bearing is based on past 
bearing sales and current sales of the 
pump. 

Vickers now has under develop- 
ment a system by which the other ex- 


treme of inventory control, the mini 
mum or reorder level, can be adjusted 
weekly. It is this minimum which 
gives airline customers the “cushion” 
of repair parts either from the stock bin 
or from production orders already 
placed, should an unusual demand arise. 

* One of the most convincing dem 
onstrations of how such a system pays 
off was the experience of Trans World 
Airlines during the Kansas City flood of 
1951. TWA lost its entire parts stock at 
the outset, but kept all its planes in 
service throughout the emergency with 
the help provided by suppliers and over 
haul agencies. 

Vickers assumed all the airline’s 
overhaul operations on items it produces 
for more than four weeks, splitting the 
service work between its Detroit and 
El] Segundo plants. R. M. Dunn, TWA 
director of engineering and mainte- 
nance, says Vickers was able to give 
three weeks’ delivery on all repair items 
during the emergency. 

* What is even more significant is 
that the cooperative parts stocking and 
repair program made it possible with- 
out seriously interfering with the nor- 
mal supply of parts to other airline cus- 
tomers. 

And the program even extends be- 
yond service on complete accessories. In 
the case of rotating assemblies of piston- 
type aircraft hydraulic pumps, which 
require special overhaul tools and ma- 
chinery, Vickers has set up a unique 
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Anywhere on earth in 36 hours 


"COMET 


(Regd. U.S. Pat. Off.) 














The new Comet, carrying 60 first-class passengers on 
3,000-mile stages, is of ideal size for linking the 
world’s many traffic centres. It makes possible high 


frequency with profit-earning loads. 


The new Comet embodies all the experience gained 
in six years of pioneering jet airliner development. 
Behind it are 30,000 hours of airline service and 
half a million hours of operating experience with 


Rolls-Royce Avon engines. 


B.O.A.C. will introduce the Comet 4 into world 


service in 1959, 
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system of handling. 

Product Service in main- 
tains a stock of both new rebuilt 
rotating groups for the various pumps 
used by airlines. New groups are han- 


Detroit 
and 


dled like any other replacement part; 
rebuilt units, however, are not for sale 
and are distributed solely on an ex- 
change basis. They are released only 
after receipt of a worn, salvageable part 
from the airline, and carry a new unit 
guarantee. 

* With this method of stocking, 


Vickers can often ship a rebuilt 
off the shelf within 24 hours, eliminat 
ing the obvious delay an airline would 
suffer if it had to wait for repair and 
return of a unit. It also permits Vickers 
operations until a 
can be repaired at 


group 


to postpone salvage 
number of 


another factor that results in sub- 


groups 
once, 
stantial savings that can be passed on to 


the airlines. 


Normally this saving amounts to 
about one-half the cost of a new as- 
sembly. Better than 90°% of the world’s 


airlines operating Vickers pumps now 
subscribe to it—a good indication of its 
customer appeal. 

Overall result of the 


Vickers 


parts to its 


Product Sers 


ice activity is that 1S able to de 
liver critical customers in 
small quantities within 24 hours. Many 
routine parts filled 


within 60 davs of receipt. 


service orders are 





Rotating groups rebuilt by Vickers cut air- 
lines replacements costs in half. 
* The company emphasizes one 
point to its customers, however, a point 
which it feels spells the success or fail- 
ure ol That 
s the modest stocks kept on hand are 
not intended to supplant usual service 
stock individual carriers. 


any cooperative stock plan. 


carried by 
If a customer attempted to elimi- 
nate inventory entirely draw 
parts daily from the manufacturer, Vick- 
the 

small 


his and 


result would be dis- 


orders, 


ers explains, 
constant ex 
delays and 
Service would 
the of the entire 
program for the carrier, the manufac- 


turer, and for all other airlines. 


astrous, The 
inconvenience, 
Product 

undoing 


pediting, 
higher cost to 


soon prove 


The main purposes of supplier parts 
pur] I 


stocks are solely to supplement an a 


line’s regular stock in emergencies a 
throug 


Is cf 


inventory control 
shorter delivery times. Vickers 
vinced its cooperative stocking plan di 


to simplify 


more than this job in meeting four « 
jectives. It provides (1) enough part 
available when needed; (2) minimum 
lead time in emergency periods; 
minimum inactive stock and, (4) mini- 
mum costs. . ' 





Two Temco Officials 
Arrange Aero Deal 


Thomas Lombardo has been 
elected president of Aero Corp., Atlant 
Ga., overhaul and conversion firm, fol 


purchase of the firm’s stock 
a deal arranged by Robert McCulloct 
president of Temco Aircraft Corp. and 


] 
lowing 


R. Moore, Atlanta, a Temco director 
Neither McCulloch nor Moore, 
however, will acquire substantial i 
terest in Aero nor will they have a 


active or official capacity with it other 
than as inv Lombardo, formerly 
associated with Dallas Aero 
heads a group of 25 persons purchasing 
Aero stock. 

Plan of the 
present 


estors. 
Service, 


ownership is to 
continue at Acro 
with particular emphasis directed toward 


new 
opert tions 
services. 


corporation aircraft 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES chooses | 


—A menicas Leading Airline 


Aleroproducts Propellers P 


for its new fleet of Allison-powered Lockheed Electras 


The Lockheed Electra airliners. setting the pace for 
the era of jet-powered transports and now in produc- 
tion for American Airlines. will be equipped with the 
proved team of \eroproducts Propellers and Allison 
turbine engines. Both are produc ts of General Motors. 


Just as the Allison Turbo-Prop engines were selected 
hecause they are the most advanced in the world today. 
\merican chose Aeroproducts Propellers after the 

ost careful evaluation. The decision in favor of 
\eroproducts was based on rugged blade construction 
combined with unique features ol pitch control and 
dependability. Result of more than ten years’ intensive 
development. the \eroprodu ts turbine propeller made 
its first flight in December 1945, in the first Turbo-Prop 
airplane to fly in the United States. 


Since then. this General Motors power package of 
\llison engines and Aeroproducts Propellers has 


Circle No. 9 on 
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accumulated thousands of hours of successful flight 
experience in the Allison Turbo-Liner. the Air Force 
C-131C Transport and the Navy R3Y “Tradewind.” 
Now the advantages of Turbo-Prop power, demon- 
strated in this military experience. will be applied to 
commercial travel by air. The new four-engine Electras 
will cruise comfortably at more than 400 miles an hour 

bringing speed and smoothness to short and medium- 
range flights. With the ability to take off and land on 
existing runways. these new Turbo- 
Prop transports will operate into 





any airport now regularly served. 


Reader Service Card. 


Building fo Today... Desegning fer Dmerren! 
‘ Aeroproducts 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS * DAYTON, ONIO 
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Pulse Of The Industry Security Keeps 


~~ tlhe Aircraft Manufacturing Common Stock Index 
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= From Airlines 
oes Airline engineers may be making 
200 million-dollar decisions these days i 
guiding their managements into the jet 
100 j | I I | I | | L | | i H i I L L J era, but apparentl there’s still a lot 
J F M A M J J A S Oo N D they’d like to know about the turbine 
engines they are buying. 
1950 = 100 Airlines Common Stock Index The big obstacle? . . . military 
300 —T —T rT | | 1. security. 
Norman R. Parmet, supervisor-pow 
250 oem? erplant engineering for Trans World 
200 Pa ta ne Airlines, termed the situation “unfortu t 
oay nate” recently during the Society of 
150 Automotive Engineers annual meeting 
in Detroit. 
100 a I L T I I I i L L i i i , ! head Parmet said airlines have been suc 
J F M A M J J A S Oo N Y cessful to some degree in discussing the 
. . background of experience on certain jet 
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International Air Passenge . models with manufacturers and military 
U. S. & All Foreign Countries U. S. & Europe services. But unfortunately, he points 
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termine whether the disclosure of such 
information to the airlines will adversely 








bang4 affect military security,” Parmet told 
150 60 SAE. He added, however, that “intui 
' | tively, we feel that the disclosure of 
} | | | | information which we have requested 
saa e oo 30 | would not be detrimental.” 

| | | The security issue was one of nine 

1 | | | big questions raised by the TWA en } 
0 | | = = aaenen 0 envlloardbeantaeaasil . gineer for answers to outstanding prob 
JFMAMJJASOND J FMAMIJIIASON D lems facing the airlines in jet operation 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS Overhaul Big Factor 


ee Parmet said the ability of turbine 
engines to operate for long periods be 
ay tween overhaul will be one of the 
greatest influencing factors in jet oper 












: nae ating costs. Assuming that overhaul of 

if @ Just 3 minutes from New York City's $140 ann gu 3 
; a y engine will run o 
; Grand Central Terminal and con- initial cost, he pointed out that hourly 
veniently near to the Fifth Avenue operating costs will range trom $0.46 

shopping district, the Lexington is per plane-mile at a 500-hour overhaul 

centrally located. Its 801 outside. to $0.33 if overhauled every 1,000 hours. 

rooms are all equipped with com- On a seat-mile basis, although this 

bination tub and shower bath difference only amounts to $0.0025, for 


an airline having the potential of two 


: : ti billion seat-miles annually it could mean 
mirror, 4-station radio. Television. 


a $5-million saving in overhaul costs in 
es ep } i 
New York's Friendly Hotel | one year of operation. 


circulating ice water, full-length 





The airline engineer also noted re 


wm ports that some jet engines may require 
1114. OVF as many as 20 partial disassemblies be 





tween overhauls. This kind of operation 
may possibly be tailored to a fixed-base 


a Near the United Nations operation, Parmet warns, but would im 
3 LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST NYC. 17 measurably penalize an airline operator 
7 ad ”- . . . 


“Call having maintenance bases scattered frem 
? - ° 
all Your Local Travel Agent | one end of his routes to another. 
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Twin -jet raider 


is Navy’s largest carrier-based bomber 


A positive step in neutralizing an 





















enemy sea force is to wreck or im- 
mobilize home ports and outlying 
bases. This strategy, to be successful, 
has always demanded a huge force. 

Now the Navy has a new weapon, 
a versatile jet bomber—the Douglas 
A3D Skywarrior—a fast, high-alti- 
tude raider with a nuclear wallop that 





could smash harbor installations, sub- , 
marine pens or coast line defenses in 
a single blow. 

Skywarrior is not only the largest 
carrier-based bomber, but is faster 
than many fighters, and designed to 


handle a wide variety of missions. 








Defense Is Everybody’s Business 


Development of the A3D shows how Douglas works with the 
Navy on its long-range preparedness program. But without 
men and women to fly and service them, the Navy’s air- 


planes are useless. If you agree that defense is everybody’s 





business, give a thought to a career with the U. S. Navy. 


First in Aviation 


Depend on DOUGLAS 
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EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 1ST 
Initial service links New York and Washington 
with Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas and Ft. Worth 


Delta’s new service will start by providing deluxe Houston . . . and one-stop Golden Crown DC-7 service 
Golden Crown DC-7’s, DC-6 Daycoaches, and DC-7 started between New York and Houston, via Atlanta. 
Nightcoaches to and from New York and Washington. A huge new fleet expansion is already under way 

This is just the beginning. April will see Charlotte, providing for steady increases in service and frequency 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia added to the New York to match the soaring economy of this busiest third 
service . . . DC-7 Nightcoach service extended to of the nation. 
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MONTEGO BAY 


10,765 mites of air routes to 60 cities in 7 countries “ATO CARACAS 
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One of Nation's pioneer airlines 
links dynamic Dixie with North 





\ seant half-dozen Gulf states hung like flags from 
Delta’s first line stretched across the South more than 
a quarter-century ago. Early and enthusiastic air trav- 
elers told each other this was the “only” way to cross 
the South. 


Since then the half-dozen states have grown to a 
score as Delta expanded operations to serve the Mid- 
west, the Southwest and the Southeast. Aerophiles 
noted that this quietly progressive line was first to 
serve its region with four-engine planes, first to insti- 
tute non-stop services, quick to put the finest and 
fastest available aircraft in service. 


Delta was ready to load and take off when the South 
became the post-war darling of industry. Southern 
cities boomed and burgeoned—became great markets 
as well as hives of production. Some 2,000,000 passen- 
gers a year were soon telling each other Delta was the 





way to criss-cross Mid-America. 


lhe business, opportunity and wealth of the New 
South was like a river at flood stage; it needed a new 
channel to cities on the nation’s “Main Street.”’ It was 
inevitable that Delta should provide that channel. The 
South had important business with the federal and 
financial capitals—and Delta was Dixie’s partner. 


Old South charm on newestairliners 


With their heritage from the Old South, Delta folks 
are soft-spoken, hospitable by nature. Yet with assur- 
ance and dispatch they operate the fastest and finest 
aircraft in the world—the magnificent DC-7’s, first of 
their breed in Dixie. Delta’s modern fleet also includes 
day and night DC-6 aircoaches—and fast Super Con- 


ae ee 


vairs for a network of short-haul services. 


General Offices: 





The East will like Delta’s fresh approach to service 
and its way of doing business. Look for the imprint of 
Delta’s friendly philosophy in every new city it serves. 






Atlanta, Georgia 











VERSATILE NEW STRONG MAN 


| OF THE USAF 


C-130 HERCULES 


DROPS "EM EASY, READY FOR ACTION » 


* 
; 


READY AT A MOMENT'S NOTICE TO KEEP THE PEACE 





WASTES NO TIME WHEN THE CARGO IS LIVES 


25,000 POUNDS SPOT-DROPPED TO ONE LOCATION 





MORE GET-UP-AND-GO FOR COMBAT CARGO 


— 
LOCKHEED 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, GEORGIA DIVISION © MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


GOVERNMENT AIRCRAFT PLANT NO. 6 
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Meet the Air Force’s first prop-jet transport for military air 9 
power and peacetime airlift. 

Powered by four Allison T56 prop-jet engines, this mighty 
aerial carryall flies cargo and men farther, faster and at less cost 
than any other combat transport. 

Destined to make history, the USAF Hercules is now in pro- 
duction at Government Aircraft Plant No. 6, Marietta, Ga., 
America’s first prop-jet production line for transports. 


; » 64 paratroops get there fast 


Capacity: 92 fully-equipped troops 








Can evacuate 74 litter patients 


e 





Unique push-button system delivers combat cargo 


20 tons airborne in 12 seconds 


EE 





LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 
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' New Products and Processes 





MULTISCOPE 






Herbrand Tools is producing a re- 
designed multiscope said to be 39.4% 
more sensitive than the former model. 
For mechanics’ use, the instrument op- 
erates like a doctor’s stethoscope. It has 
a seven-inch-long probe and a more 
sensitive diaphragm than the former 
model. 

For use in “pinpointing” noise 
sources to locate and analyze such con- 
ditions as worn gears, bearings, loose 
pulleys, piston slap, etc., the unit is 
entirely mechanical in operation. 


Circle No. 148 on Reader Service Card. 


STRAIN GAUGE INDICATOR 
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A new 8channel dynamic strain 
gauge indicator oscilloscope featuring a 
l7-inch display screen has been an- 
nounced by Electromec, Inc. The in- 
strument provides continuous display of 
independent channels of strain gauge 
output information plus calibration data 
for each channel. Phenomena which 
can be measured include displacement, 
velocity, acceleration and pressure. 

Overall accuracy of the display is 


JANUARY 30, 1956 


rated at 294. Modifications are available 
to provide required degrees of accuracy. 
The indicator is designed for ac power 
from 30 cps and up, and for de opera- 
tion. All channels are scanned each Y, 
second. The equipment and power sup 
plies are self-contained in a metal cab- 
inet on rubber casters. 
Circle No. 149 on Reader Service Card. 


SERVO-GEAR-TRAIN 





A servo and gear train unit with 
ratios that may be varied in steps from 
12:1 to 4,000:1 is being produced by the 
John Oster Manufacturing Co., Avionic 
Division. The servo-gear-train can be 
made to operate as a 2-, 4-, 6- or 8-pole 
motor from 60- or 400-cycle, 26- to 
115-volt sources, 

The manufacturer says the units 
have linear speed torque, low inertia, 
high stall torque and low starting 
friction characteristics. The size 11 unit 
weighs 6.875 ounces and is mounted 
in a single unit. Type 2LR-3265 is 
designed to meet military requirements 
and can be operated to 150°C ambient 
temperature. A slip-clutch is available 
if desired. 


Circle No. 150 on Reader Service Card. 


HOT FUEL PRIMING SYSTEM 


RET 5 
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United Aircraft Products, Inc. is 
producing a hot fuel priming system 
consisting of three units: a relay tank 
box, a tank assembly within which the 
fuel is heated and a heater relay. 

Weighing 8.82 lbs., the system is 
designed for ac or de power supply and 
mounts forward of the firewall in the 
engine enclosure. It is applicable to all 
piston-type aircraft engines, whether 


mounted in the airframe or installed 
in ground units. 

The system pre-heats the fuel be- 
fore it reaches the engine by means ef 
a resistance-type heating element en- 
closed in the tank. According to the 
manufacturer, it saves wear on batteries 
and starters. Technical literature is 
available. 

Circle No. 158 on Reader Service Card. 


SILICON TRANSISTORS 

PNP silicon transistors for high- 
temperature applications have been an- 
nounced by Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co. Made by Raytheon’s fusion-alloy 
process, the new devices are sealed in 
metal cases with a volume of 0.05 cu. 
in. Collector dissipation at 135°C is 50 
milliwatts. The transistors, designated 
Types CK790 and CK791, are intended 
for audio and low rf applications. 
Power gains are 32db and 34db, re- 
spectively, for the two types. Current 
gains are 14 and 24 times. 

Circle No. 151 on Reader Service Card. 


AIR DUCT COUPLINGS 





Janitrol Aircraft-Automotive Divi- 
sion of Surface Combustion Corp. has 
developed new light-weight couplings 
for bleed-air ducts in jet aircraft. 

These metal clamps and flanges are 
as much as 40°% lighter than present 
designs, according to the manufacturer, 
thus permitting appreciable weight sav- 
ings in all types of jet planes. Seven 
different sizes are available, ranging in 
weight from .33 lb. for a 1¥-in. as- 
sembly to .68 lb. for the 4-in. size. 

Connecting and disconnecting of 
the clamp (as shown in “exploded” 
view) is facilitated by simple latch as- 
sembly and low torque on lock nut. 
Technical literature is available. 

Circle No. 155 on Reader Service Card. 


JUNIOR VOLTOHMYST 

A new Junior VoltOhmyst, model 
WV-77B, has been announced by the 
Radio Corp. of America. As a dc volt- 
meter the unit will measure from 0.05 
volt to 1,200 volts in five ranges. As 
an ac voltmeter it measures from 100 
millivolts to 1,200 volts rms in five 
ranges. Resistance from 0.2 to one 
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Rain or Freeze, Hy Trol Always Helps 


As Hy Trol will tell you, a hot number can be 

pretty hard to handle under wet conditions. And hytrol 
if you think we’re talking about landing fast air- i, iieniiont 
planes, strangely enough, we are. Equipment on: 


Hy Trol once assisted in C.A.A. supervised tests  &47- 8-52, A3D, 
RB-66, RF-84F, 


involving landings on icy runways. With Hy Trol’s 9.100, €.130 
help, the pilot brought the heavy plane to a stop QF-80 ; 
within 50 feet of the required distance for dry jasatied 
runway conditions. Smooth and straight, too;  onp¢.4, 
right down the groove. Rain, snow or ice, Hy Trol _0¢-6, oc-7, 





gives maximum control after touchdown. DC-7B, C-46, 
) : ‘ C-54, C-97, 
When the birds are crawling, you’ll be glad you’ve —_¢.);g, ¢.130, 
got Hy Trol along. B-377, R5D, 
R6D, P2V-5, 
- a Oe Avro Jetliner, 
> hyt rol if ©) FOF, F-80, 
J KSA F-84F, F-89, 
— : ee F.94, F-101A, 
the accepted Anti-skid Braking System B-36G, YB-60 





4 product of 


l ) ) am Jnc., who also make 
1 ) | { HOT AIR VALVES + FUEL VALVES 
| jm TURBO MACHINERY + HY V/L PUMPS 











BURBANK, CALIFORNIA « Aviation Subsidiary of CRANE CO. 
Circle No. 10 on Reader Service Card. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


billion ohms may be measured in five 
ranges. 

A single-unit switch-probe and 
cable is supplied, and a crystal-diode 
and high-voltage probes are available 
for extending the frequency range to 
250 mc or voltage range to 50,000 volts. 

Circle No. 152 on Reader Service Card. 





MINIATURE GEARS 





A new line of extremely precise 
miniature gears has been announced by 
Washington Machine and Tool Works, 
Inc. 

Made of stainless steel, brass, alumi 
num and other materials, the gears have 
the following tolerances and character 
istics: tooth-to-tooth cOM posite toler 
ance, .0003 in.; total composite tolerance, 
.0005 in.; journal diameter tolerance, 

0001 in.; 20° pressure angle, 80, 96 
or 120 diametral pitch. 

Gears with closer tolerances, differ 
ent pressure angle and pitch are avail 
able on order. 

Circle No. 156 on Reader Service Card. 


FREQUENCY METER 








ee 


A “six in one” meter that measures 
frequency, frequency ratio, periods, time 
intervals, events per unit time and 
counts is being produced by Beckman 
Instruments, Inc. Meter capability can 
be extended from 0 to 42 mc to 515 mc 
with matched high-frequency  con- 
verters. As a counter it measures one 
million counts per second; as a period 
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NEW PRODUCTS Engineered for 


meter 0 to 1 mc; as an interval meter 
10 million seconds time; as an events 


meter 0 to 2 mc. 





Accuracy is rated at + 1 count of 
unknown frequency, event or time base 
interval. Crystal stability is rated at one 
part in 100 million. Input sensitivity is 
0.1 volt rms with positive or negative 
trigger slope. A Station WWYV connec- 
tion is provided for time base standard- 
ization from radio station WWV. 

Circle No. 154 on Reader Service Card. 


CRUISE CONTROL AID 





The Airborne Systems Division of 
G. M. Giannini & Co., Inc. has devel- 
oped a flight-angle computing system. | 

The new system is one of the B8-1 
series of differential pressure flight-angle | 
computers that use the Giannini pick- 


up probe for sensing attack angles. Pres- 

sure data from the probe actuates pres- NORDEN -KETAY OFFERS You DIRECT 

sure transducers, the outputs of which 

are combined in a passive network com- ANALOG-TO-DIGITAL CONVERSION 
WITHOUT TRANSFORMATION 


puter to provide pilot indication of angle 
of attack. 

Combining accuracy with compact design, 

Norden-Ketay’s ADC-1A family of Analog-To-Digital 

=> te Mech 2 Converters provides you with unambiguous natural 

PD seach é. binary output. All digits are available nearly 

Circle No. 157 on Reader Service Card. simultaneously ...allowing a high reading rate and may 

be read while the shaft is in motion. Both the binary 

number and its complement are available, simultaneously. 

RAPID READOUT—up to 10° per second. 

PARALLEL READOUT—greatly simplifies external circuitry. 

COMPACT DESIGN—engineered for minimum size and weight. 

input—DC or pulse voltages. 

Low toraue—less than 0.2 inch ounces to turn input shaft. 

LOW INERTIA—approximately 9 gram centimeters’. 

CLOCKWISE OR COUNTER CLOCKWISE OPERATION—either is possible 

by selection of appropriate output leads. 

AVAILABLE IN ANY CAPACITY TO 19 DIGITS—other capacities 

available on special order. 


For full details write for File #021E. 


Accuracy of the system is said to be 
+ .1° over a range of + 20° at speeds 


SUB-MINIATURE GYROSCOPE 


NORDEN-KETAY (CORPORATION 


INSTRUMENT AND SySTEMS DIVISION 
Wiley Street, Milford, Connecticut 





A new series of sub-miniature rate 
gyroscopes, said to be able to withstand 


- e - INDICATING PRECISION PRESSURE GAGES + REMOTE INDICATING DEVICES + ANALOG DIGITAL CONVERTERS ~ 
extremes of shock, vibration and tem- PRESSURE TRANSOUCERS + ELECTROMECHARICAL CONTROL SYSTEMS + AIRBORNE RADAR + SHIPBOARD LINE CONTROL EQUIPNERT 
AIRCRAFT FUEL FLOW INSTRUMENTATION + ACCELEROMETERS 
perature, has been developed by Robey | 
JANUARY 30, 1956 Circle No. 11 on Reader Service Card. 


tomorrow’s needs...today... 
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At Evendale plant, specialists learn... 


HOW 10 SERVICE 
G.E.’s NEWEST ENGINE 
—THE J79 TURBOJET 


Experience on J47, J73 engines enables G-E training school to 


ready technicians for advanced, high-performance powerplant 


4 ee 
, San 


at ea 
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™\ Se. 
PROPER USE OF ENGINE TOOLS is 
taught at factory school. Those above 
are used to assemble and disassemble 


G-E J73. Average of 250 special tools 
are needed to service jet engine. 


FULL-SCALE ENGINE ASSEMBLY is learned 
through on-the-spot study of G-E turbojets. 
The G-E engine above rated in 9000 Ib thrust 
class, has been built up 42 times in past year. 
Students are installing turbine wheel. 


FACTORY TEST METHODS are part of 
10-week course, where each student 
puts in 16 hours at test cells. Instruc- 
tors can set up engine problems for 
students’ solution. 








If you were to attend General Electric’s factory engine 
school at Evendale, Ohio, this year, you would look 
forward to studying G.E.’s newest, most powerful 
turbojet—the J79. 

Since 1953, over 1/00 jet engine specialists have 
graduated from the school. They learned (1) mainte- 
nance and overhaul procedures for G-E J47’s and 
J73’s; (2) how to “‘trouble-shoot”’ those engines, and 


(3) how to instruct others, if required. 


Now—and all through 1956-——courses on J79 installa 
tion and operation, as well as J79 accessory systems, 


UP TO 10 WEEKS, INSTRUCTION on G-E jets 
is given to engineering and technical people 
who attend G-E factory engine school. After 
graduation, students put know-how to work 
in military maintenance shops, at special 
test sites, or on G.E.’s assembly and over- 
haul lines. Training helps assure reliability 


of G-E J73 and J47 (above, 


will be conducted, in addition to those on the J47 
and J73. Besides 250 G-E field service engineers, 
many other personnel will attend from the Armed 
Services, airframe companies, and the NACA. 


The Evendale factory engine school is an excellent 
example of how G.E. backs up its turbojets. For 
General Electric, while continuing to provide trained 
specialists for 35,000 engines now in the field, at the 
same time prepares for future service needs of newer 
engines. General Electric Company, Cincinnati 15, 
Ohio. 235-1 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Circle No. 12 on Reader Service Card. 








NEW PRODUCTS 
Rotor Division, J. B. Rea Co. 


Measuring an inch in diameter and 
2% in. long, the gyroscopes weigh only 
4 oz. Their rate range is from 10 to 
500° per sec. ahd natural frequency, 8 
to 75 cps (undamped) depending on 
rate range. 

Pick-offs can be tailored to meet 
the application of each gyroscope. Motor 
excitation is supplied by 400-cycle syn- 
chronous motors for 6, 12 or 26-volt, 
one, two or three-phase operation. 

Circle No. 160 on Reader Service Card. 





LINEAR ACCELEROMETER 





Combines For the First Time 


Pantobase ra 
(All Bases) 
=O 


Doelcam, a division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, has developed a new line 
| of linear accelerometers designed for 


both missile and aircraft applications, 
Designated the Model GG22 series, 
these instruments sense positive or nega- 


tive accelerations or both in either ver- 
tical or horizontal planes. Models vary 
in ranges from less than +0.5 g full- 
scale to more than 50 g’s, depending 
upon requirements. 

An unusual feature of the GG22 
| series is that linearity, including scale 
factor and hysteresis, is 2°, maximum. 
Circle No. 161 on Reader Service Card. 


(Boundary Layer Control) 


It is with pride that Stroukoff Aircraft 
is producing for the United States Air 
Force the most efficient advanced 
assault air transport in the history of 
military aviation. 





This development combines slow 
landing speeds through means of the TELEMETERING TRANSMITTER 
Boundary Layer Control system, and ; 

includes the Pantobase installation, 
both designed by Stroukoff Aircraft 
Corporation. 


The MS-8-1 is able-to land and take- 
off from unprepared surfaces such as 
rough terrain, sand, snow, ice, ordi- 
nary runways and to operate from 
water as well. It will do so at low. 
speeds never before possible with air- 
craft of its weight; and in half the 
area needed by its prototypes. 


A model 7501 crystal-stabilized FM 
/ OU, 0, transmitter has been announced by the 


A ° f Ralph M. Parsons Company. Oocupra 

; a volume of 40 cu. in., the unit weighs 
rere t Corporation | 26 ounces. Output is 3 watts of rf power 
WEST TRENTON NEW JERSEY throughout the telemetry band. The 


» 33 Reader Service Card. 
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DO COMPLEX NEW 
DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 


PROGRAMS INTEREST YOU? 


Long range programs of design, 
development, and production are 
necessitating an expansion of our 
Lockheed Engineering Organiza- 
tion. Openings leading to advance- 
ment in all categories of Engi- 
neering are constantly occurring. 
Qualified Engineers who are 
interested in career Opportunities 
of unusual interest are invited to 
inquire for further information. 














This is a cutaway view of Honeywell’s 

HIG-5S hermetic integrating gyro. Compact: 

six inches high. Accurate: measures the 
thirteen-millionth pari of a circle. Rugged: 

takes 50 g’s and more of shock. The HIG detects 
and measures any attitude change of aircraft 

or missiles. Three models of the 

HIG (HIG-4, HIG-5, HIG-6) are in volume production. 
They are recommended for radar stabilization, 


flight control and inertial guidance. 


AERONAUTICAL DIVISION, MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Circle No. 14 on Reader Service Cord. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


manufacturer says carrier response is 
maintained at 1.5db between 100 and 
100,000 cps. One volt rms produces 125 
ke deviation. 

Maximum modulation distortion is 
rated at 2°. Temperature variation 
from — 40°C to + 85°C produces a 
frequency shift of less than 5 parts per 
million per degree C. The transmitter 
was designed to meet specifications from 
sea level to 120,000 feet. 

Circle No. 169 on Reader Service Card. 


SILICON DIODE 





1N23 


BOMAC 


Bomac Laboratories, Inc. has an- 
nounced a new silicon diode type 
IN23D. Designed for X-band mixer 
use in superheterodyne receivers where 
low noise and minimum conversion loss 
are required, the device is said to lower 
overall system noise down to 7.5db in 
a system with well-designed plumbing. 

The diodes may be used as low- 
level detectors and measuring devices 
in the X-band region. Normal and re- 
versed polarity are available. 

Circle No. 153 on Reader Service Card. 


REMOTE CONTROL TV 

A closed-circuit TV system has 
been developed by Dage Television 
Division, Thompson Products, Inc. for 
use in locations where remote control 
of lenses, focusing, and pick-up position 
is needed to provide operator safety and 
quick viewing of widely spaced ob- 
yectives. 

The Type 285-A Servo System in- 
cludes a multi-lens TV camera directed 
by a separate monitor console. By con- 
trols on the monitor, all functions of the 
TV camera can be altered. A built-in 
“memory” in the control console permits 
automatic pointing of the camera to 
three different “pre-set” directions by 
push-button. The “pre-set” positions 
may be readily changed to meet varying 
observation tasks and to facilitate re- 
peated viewing of more than one area 
of operation. 

Circle No. 163 on Reader Service Card. 
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NORTH AMERICAN’S 


Columbus Division 





gives Experienced ENGINEERS 
the most modern facilities for 


AIRPLANE DESIGN in OHIO 


North American’s Columbus Division is a complete airplane 
design, development and manufacturing organization .. . 
now in full production ... in Ohio. 

To many engineers, this has been particularly good news. 
It has meant career opportunities in the Middle West where 
complete airframe manufacturers are few. North American's 
Columbus Division still has a few openings for experienced 
engineers. 

Comparatively young, North American's Columbus Divi- 
sion has already gained success that has established the 
organization's future: The highly-regarded FJ-4 Navy 
FURY JET* is a Columbus product... from concept, through 
development to line production. Naturally, personal oppor- 
tunity is excellent in a younger organization; with oppor- 
tunity goes stability because of the association with North 
American Aviation, the company that has built more air- 
planes than any other in the world. 


A SELECT FEW POSITIONS ARE OPEN 
IN EACH OF THESE FIELDS: 
Aerodynamicists, Thermodynamicists, Dynamicists, Stress 
Engineers, Structural Test Engineers, Flight Test Engineers, 
Mechanical and Structural Designers, Electrical and Elec- 
tronic Engineers, Wind Tunnel Model Designers and Build- 
ers, Power Plant Engineers, Research and Development 
Engineers, Weights Engineers. 

For the Full Story On Your Ohio Future, Write Today: 
Mr. J. H. Papin, Personnel Manager, Department 56 , 
North American Aviation Inc., Columbus 16, Ohio. 


ENGINEERING AHEAD FOR A BETTER TOMORROW 


| 


ae Norrtn American Aviation. INC, 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off COLUMBUS DIVISION 
5 | 








People 


MANUFACTURING 


Adm. Albert G. Noble (USN, ret.) 
elected exec. vice president of Vitro 
Corp. of America. 

Erle M. Constable named corporate 
finance manager of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. 

Milton A. Chaffee appointed direc- 
tor of electronics and systems research 
at Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corp. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
Marietta, Ga. announces the following 
assignments: A. C. Kotchian, asst. gen. 
mer.; R. R. Kearton, director of admin- 
istration; R. J. Osborn, asst. mfg. mgr.; 
H. L. Poore, asst. production mer. 

Norman L. Winter promoted to 
gen. sales mgr. of Sperry Gyrescope 
Company; William F. Roselius appointed 
personnel mgr. of new aeronautical 
equipment division. 

Dale H. Black appointed asst. to the 
president of Narmco Mfg. Co. 

Richard B. Hub- 
bard made president 
of the ERCO divi- 
sion of ACF Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

John W. Thorp 
engaged as design 
consultant by Air 
Logistics Corp.; T. N. 
Baker will act as 
asst. to the presi- 
dent; E. M. Arm- 
strong named asst. 
gen. sales mgr.; R. J. 
Southland promoted 
to chief sales engineer; H. Danowsky 
appointed chief service engineer. 

Harry McKay appointed chief pilot, 
production flight test, Convair. 

Robert I. Helliesen becomes senior 
associate to Selig Altschul, Aviation 
Advisory Service. 

Dr. Ernst H. Krause named presi- 
dent of new Systems Research Corp.; 








Hubbard 





Dr. John L. Barnes, vice president; Dr. 
Montgomery Johnson, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Gerald A. Hoyt appointed manager 
of marketing for General Electric Co.’s 
special defense projects department. 

Lionel R. Fiedler appointed vice 
president of American Bosch Arma 
Corp. 

Barry J. Hawkins named advertis- 
ing mgr. of General Precision Equip- 
ment Corp. 

Arthur P. Paine made mer. of air- 
craft division and asst. secretary of 
Bristol Engineering Corp. 

Vernon W. Dein- 
zer promoted to vice 


president and gen. 
mgr. of the Mc- 
Cauley Industrial 
Corp. 


Andre G. Clav- 
ier, Brig. Gen. Peter 
Cc. Sandretto 
(USAFR), and Dud- 
ley M. Day elected 
vice presidents of 
Federal Telecom- 
munication Labora- 
tories. 

Rear Adm. Frederick R. Furth 
(USN, ret.) named special asst. to the 
president of International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp.’s Farnsworth Elec- 
tronics Co. division. 

Tom Mitchell appointed eastern 
regional sales mgr. of Learcal division 
of Lear, Inc., with headquarters at 
Teterboro Airport. 

Clarence I. Rice promoted to mer. 
of new aviation department at Bendix 
Radio. 

Edward S. Maury appointed gen. 
sales mgr. of Marion Electrical Instru- 
ment Co. 

Lonnie D. Harrison named vice 
president and treasurer of National Air- 
craft Corp. 

Samuel Gilman appointed director 
of Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp.’s 
systems division. : 

Dr. Erwin G. Schneider appointed 
chief engineer of electronic systems di- 


Deinzer 





AIRCRAFT SERVICE ASSOCIATION has re-elected former Assistant Air Force Secretary 
Harold C. Stuart president for 1956. Officials of the 10 firms engaged in contract main- 
tenance for the armed forces that comprise ASA are shown. Seated, from left: Frank M. 
Hayden, Southern California Aircraft Corp.; W. L. Landers, Fairchild Aircraft Div.; Tom 


Wolfe, Pacific Airmotive Corp.; 


Winston Castleberry, Southwest Airmotive Co., Stuart; 


Robert M. Scott, ASA Secretary-treasurer, and P. A. Johnson, Grand Central Aircraft Co. 
Standing, from left: James L. Fechter, Southern California Aircraft; J. Kenneth Hull, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Service; Luther S. Smith, Temco Aircraft Corp.; Fred J. Tolley, Spartan 


Aircraft Co.; T. T. Hinman, 


LAS; Henry McGee, 


Co.; A. G. Cole, 


Dallas Airmotive 


Aircraft Engineering & Maintenance Co.; J. E. Lockart, Jr., Southwest Airmotive, and E. 
Fred Buehring, Temco. 
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vision, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
H. D. Gunning named chief of mis- 


sile test, pilotless aircraft division, 
Boeing Airplane Co. 

Col. W. H. Reid (USAF, ret.) re- 
signed as director of Houston’s Avia- 


tion Department. 


AIRLINE 


T. P. (John) Delafield appointed 
director of customer services for Delta 
Air Lines; Charles P. Knecht succeeds 
Delafield as general sales mgr. 

Peter A. De Maerel promoted to 
asst. to the gen. mgr. for North Ameri- 
can for Sabena Belgian World Airlines. 

Joseph A. Reilly elected vice presi- 
dent and Washington representative of 
Transocean Air Lines. 

Dr. George F. Catlett appointed to 
head United Air Lines’ new medical 
center at New York International Air- 
port. 


GOVERNMENT 
Ross I. Newmann named acting 
chief of CAB’s international and rules 
division, General Counsel’s Office. 
James Anton becomes chief of 
CAB’s Office of Compliance. 


HONORS 

Roscoe Turner, president of Roscoe 
Turner Aeronautical Corp., Indianapolis, 
appointed chairman, National Aeronau- 
tics Committee, American Legion, for 
1956. 

W. S. Mount, manager aviation de- 
partment of Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 
elected 1956 chairman of Aviation 
Technical Service Committee, division 
of marketing, American Petroleum 
Institute. 

Rear Adm. Luis de Florez (USNR) 
named president of Flight Safety Foun- 
dation, Inc. 


‘\ ‘ 
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HONOR ROLL 





A Quarter Century in Aviation 
HONOR ROLL 
W. H. Jones, Chance Vought Air- 
craft, Inc. General foreman, Dallas, 
Texas. 


G. E. Tranberry, Chance Vought 
Aircraft, Inc. Lead man airport service 
mechanic, Dallas, Texas. 

Miss Myra Black, Trans World 
Airlines. Assistant secretary of TWA, 
Washington, D. C. 

Howard G. Golem, Convair. Di- 
rector of procurement, San Diego, Calif. 

E. Miller, American Airlines. Fore- 
man-maintenance, operations, Dallas, 
Texas. 

R. K. Bullard, American Airlines. 
Asst. dispatch megr., operations, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Cc. S&S. McCall, American Airlines. 
Asst, supt. flying operations, Amon Car- 
ter Field, Texas. 

Charles Kirchner, Kaman Aircraft 
Corp. Asst. to the president and asst. 
secy., Bloomfield, Conn. 

George M. Dyson, 
Lines. Station Manager, 
D. C. 

H. G. Brandt, Sikorsky Aircraft. 
Materials control supervisor, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Eastern Air 
Washington, 
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speeds supersonic ramjet progress 


teense sts, Putting the modern “‘weapons system”’ into 
action...that’s the purpose of the OMAR 
Joint Technical Committee. 




















Here undivided responsibility in the devel- 
opment of supersonic aircraft and propelled 
missiles is a reality—from theory and draw- 
ing board, through design and engineering, 
to testing and full-scale production. This 
team activity, coordinating for the first time 
the chemical and mechanical experience of 
Marquardt Aircraft, Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical and Reaction Motors, promises con- 
stant advancement in the development and 
production of ramjets, rockets, and special 
liquid and solid propellants of a practical 
nature for supersonic flight. 












Laboratory testing of a Marquardt supersonic ramjet engine 
capable of producing 10,000-plus horsepower at high altitudes. 
Here testing facilities can simulate altitudes to 100,000 feet and 
air flows equivalent to three times the speed of sound. Marquardt 
today ranks as the West's largest jet engine research and 
development center for ramjet power plants. Testing is just one 
facet in the coordinated activities of Marquardt Aircraft Com- 
pany, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation and Reaction Motors 
Inc. dedicated to the improvement of ramjet and rocket engines 


and special fuel, for supersonic propulsion. 3577 


RMI liquid propellant rocket engines 


MARQUARDT AIRCRAFT 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL OQMMAR 


REACTION MOTORS 





Marquardt Aircraft Company Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation Reaction Motors, Inc. 
Van Nuys, California New York, New York Denville, New Jersey 
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— > PRATT « WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


The jet air age is arriving for passenger travel with 
the new Boeing 707 and Douglas DC-8 jet transports. 
Leading U. S. and foreign airlines have recently 
announced orders for large quantities of the new 
transports, and still more orders are in prospect. 


Both the Douglas DC-8 and the Boeing 707 air- 
liners are powered by turbojet engines designed, de- 
veloped and produced by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. 
These are the J-57, most powerful jet engine in 
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ENGINES TO POWER 


JET AIRLINERS 


U. S. aircraft industry continues leadership 


in commercial aviation 





NATIONAL AIRLINE 
| 10 FEATURE 
| JET AIR TRAVEL 
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D1 Douglas DC-8s with Pratt & Whitney 
4 to fly N.Y. to Florida in 2! hours 
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quantity production and already in service in leading 
military aircraft, or a new advanced engine also of 
twin spool, axial-flow design. 

The new jet transports will fly from Los Angeles 
to New York in about 41% hours, or across the 
Atlantic in under 7 hours, cruising at speeds of more 
than 550 m.p.h. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft engines have been 
used continuously from the early days of com- 






mercial airline operations. They pioneered trans- 
oceanic flight two decades ago and today they 
are flying for all the major airlines of the free 
world. 


In the age of jet air travel now emerging, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft’s dependable engines will continue 
to have a major role. They will help to demonstrate 
again the U. S. aircraft industry’s continued leader- 
ship in commercial aviation. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


Division of United Aircraft Corporation « Main Office and Plant: East Hartford, Connecticut 
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Branch Plants: North Haven—Southington—Meriden 
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Combustion Researches and Re- 
views, 1955. Published for the Ad- 
visory Group for Aeronautical Re- 
search and Development, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization by 
Butterworths Scientific Publications, 

London, 187 pp. 

This book consists of technical 
papers presented at the sixth and seventh 
Combustion Panel Meetings of the Ad- 
visory Group for Aeronautical Research 
and Development held in Scheveningen, 
The Netherlands, in May 1954 and in 
Paris in November 1954, respectively. 
Other books published under the same 
auspices are “Spontaneous Ignition of 
Liquid Fuels,” by B. P. Mullins, chair- 
man of the A.G.A.R.D. Combustion 
Panel (116 pp.), and “Introduction to 
the Study of Chemical Reactions in 
Flow Systems,” by S. S. Penner of the 
Guggenheim Jet Propulsion Center, 
California Institute of Technology (86 


pp-)- 


World Airline Record. 52h edition. 
Published by Roy R. Roadcap & 
Associates, 327 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. 500 pp. Price, $17.50. 


This is the latest edition of a pub- 


® lication that originally appeared in 1948. 
World Airline Record has become a 


“bible of the industry” and the latest 
edition is more useful than any of its 


) predecessors. It gives a large amount of 


historical, operational, statistical and 
financial data on 269 airlines. Specially 
drawn route maps are used to show the 
systems of most of the airlines listed 
while up-to-date photographs illustrate 
the types of equipment used. 

Although much of the statistical 
and financial data is for 1953, the re- 
mainder of the information in World 
Airline Record is up to date. It appears 
to have been corrected up to the begin- 
ning of 1955. Much work has gone 
into making conversions in order to 
present comparable statistical data for 
all airlines. The information contained 
in World Airline Record is authorita- 
tive since it is based on the answers to 
standardized questionnaires submitted to 
each carrier. oo « MV 


Jet Engine Manual. By E. Manham 
and A. Peace. Published by the 
Philosophical Library, Inc., New 
York. 133 pp. Price: $3.75. 

The authors of this pocket-sized, 
hard-cover reference book, dealing with 
turbojet and turboprop engines in cur 
rent use, have employed a simple ques- 


| tion-and-answer form that should make 


it very useful as a quick-reference work 


) for those engaged in the operation and 


Maintenance of such engines. 
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West Coast Talk . . . By Frea s. Hunter 


® Todays timetable for turbine transports. 
® Jets of 300,000 Ibs.-plus in offing? 


Here’s the way the timetable 
reads today on the U.S. turbine trans- 
ports. You might like to clip for 
future reference—two, three, four 
years from now—to see how close 
everybody—or anybody—may come 
to making schedule. 


Start of CAA 
Type 
Certification 


CAA Flight 
Tests 


Boeing 
707 Feb. 1958 

Douglas 
DC-8 

Lockheed 
Electra 


Dec. 1958 


Late 1958 Sept. 1959 


April 1, 1958 Aug. 31, 1958 

* > 

The betting around town seems 
to be even money that both Boeing 
and Douglas will 
wind up beyond 
300,000 pounds 
on their long- 
range (J75) jets. 
This is one of the 
reasons you see so 
many long faces 
on airport people 
these days 
We can’t - say 
they're correct, 
but we keep hearing higher num- 
bers for the commercial ]75—15,000 
pounds derated from 18,000. If the 
weights keep going up, next thing 
we know the full 18,000 will be 


needed. 


munter 


* * 


No criticism of Allison’s J71 
turbojet engine is implied by the 
forthcoming switchover to P&W 
J57s in Northrop Aircraft’s SM-62 
Snark. It’s Air Force economy, tax- 
payers will be glad to hear. This 
particular batch of J57 engines was 
purchased originally for Convair’s 
eight-jet, sweptwing YB-60s. 

> * 

When the B-60 project was 
washed out, the Air Force decided 
it could use the engines in the Snark 
and thus save some $30,000,000— 
or more—it otherwise would have 
had to spend in filling out Northrop’s 
service test order on the Snark with 
new J7ls. All firings on the Snark 
to date, it might be added, have been 
with the J7Is. 

* * 

Fletcher Aviation Corps’ recent 
order for $13,000,000 for jettisonable 
wing tanks for the Boeing B-47 spoils 
an old Air Force gag “There go 


two Cadillacs,” every time a B47 
dropped its tanks. The first B-47 
tanks, designed by Boeing and built 
by Ryan, were works of art, but ex- 
pensive. 

* * 

More space may be the Los 
Angeles International Airport’s great 
crying need, but there always seems 
to be room for another de luxe pas- 
senger lounge. American Airlines 
and TWA have their delightful Ad- 
mirals and Ambassadors club quar- 
ters in their respective terminal loca- 
tions. United Air Lines boasts its 
Aloha room to help put Honolulu 
passengers in a holiday mood. Now, 
in the new $125,000 wing being 
added to the west terminal building, 
Pan American is establishing a Clip- 
per lounge and SAS is installing 
two; one on the second floor, with 
picture-window view of the airport, 
for Royal Viking travelers, the other 
on the ground floor for benefit of its 
coach passengers. 

* > 

AiResearch’s new Rex division 
no more than got settled in its quar- 
ters in the old Nash building across 
the road from the Los Angeles air- 
port than Hughes bought the build- 
ing and out they gotta go — 
Douglas is scheduled to have 19 
planes in inventory in addition to 
seven flight-test planes when it com- 
pletes CAA type certification of the 
DC-8 . . . Convair’s Sea Dart pro- 
gram is completely dormant, al- 
though the company still thinks it’s 
on the track of something in the 
ski-equipped design. . 

* > 


Not all Air Force authorities are 
in agreement on the side-by-side seat- 
ing in Convair’s TF-102 combat pro- 
ficiency trainer, and some are press- 
ing for change to the conventional 
fore-and-aft configuration. Theory be- 
hind the side-by-side seating was that 
purpose of the plane is not to teach 
a pilot how to fly the aircraft, but 
how to operate the fire control sys- 
tem . . . Bill Morrisey is now in 
possession of CAA Type Certificate 
No. 4Al4 for his Model 2000C 
“Nifty,” and ready for business . . . 
Arizona Aeronautics Commission is 
sponsoring a governor’s trophy for 
the outstanding flying club in the 
State. 

















International Aviation 






By Anthony Vandyk 





More than half of all movements 
of British military personnel and de- 
pendents between the United Kingdom 
and overseas points are now effected 
by air. Most of this traffic is carried by 
the independent airlines. Air trooping, 
as it is called, now represents 81°, of 
the non-scheduled operations of the in- 
dependents and 67°, of their total sche- 
non-scheduled _ passenger- 
miles operated, according to latest fig- 
ures issued by the British Independent 
Air Transport Association. 


duled and 


Since 1950 the independents have 
been carrying increasing numbers of 
military personnel and dependents on 
air-trooping operations. At present more 
than 200,000 “troops” and their families 
are being transported annually. They are 
flown regularly to the Far East, East 
and West Africa and to points in the 
Mediterranean area. The independents 
also fly some services to the West Indies 
and operate furlough flights throughout 
the Middle East. 


*It has been calculated that the 
British government saves considerably 
by using aircraft instead of troopships. 
For the U.K.Egypt trip, for instance, 
the air trooping fare has been quoted 
at $57.50 while the cost for the journey 
on a troopship is $78.50. By comparison 
an average commercial steamship com- 
pany would charge some $110 while the 
BOAC tourist<lass rate would be $194. 


BOAC and BEA are virtually ex- 
cluded from engaging in air trooping 
since a new government policy state- 
ment issued in 1952 decreed that “Char- 
ter operations are in the main the do- 
main of the independent operators . . . 
The corporations will not . . . maintain 
aircraft specifically for charter work.” 
Air-trooping, in the general sense, is 
a charter operation although in practice 
trooping contracts are operated on a 
scheduled basis. 


All operators are allowed to bid 
for air-trooping contracts which are 
issued by the Air Ministry for the move- 
ment by air of personnel of all branches 
of the British armed their 
dependents. These contracts contain de- 


forces and 


tailed conditions involving such matters 
as assembly and dispersal of passengers, 
passenger welfare, aircraft, aircraft per- 
formance, frequency and capacity. The 
period of air-trooping contracts is usually 


one year although there has been one 


instance of a three-year contract. 
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Prototype of Fokker F-27 





The Fokker F-27 is currently being considered by many airlines as a DC-3 replacement 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, Jan. 2). The production aircraft will be three feet longer 
than the 73-ft. prototype (pictured above) of the Dutch turboprop transport. 








KLM, BOAC Plan Service to West Coast 


Two more European airlines are 
planning to start service to the West 
Coast. KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has 
disclosed that it is seeking U.S. permis- 
sion to open a route from Amsterdam 
to Los Angeles via Montreal; no traffic 
rights are being requested between Mon- 
treal and Los Angeles. British Overseas 
Airway Corp.’s plans for service to San 
Francisco are further advanced. A CAB 
examiner has recommended that BOAC 
be given a foreign air carrier permit for 
the London-New York-San Francisco 
route (without New York-San Francisco 
traffic rights). 

At present SAS is the only Euro- 
pean carrier serving the West Coast. Its 
success has been such that this summer 
it will operate six round trips weekly 
between Scandinavia and Los Angeles. 


KLM’s plans are far from realiza- 
tion. A complicating factor is the lack 
of a bilateral air transport agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and the Netherlands. 
Negotiations for an agreement were 
started last summer but were postponed 
owing to the controversy over the U. S.- 
German agreement which, incidentally, 
gave Lufthansa a route to the West 
Coast. No new dates have yet been set 
by the State Department for talks with 
the Dutch. 

Another U.S. city that KLM would 
like to serve is Houston. The Dutch 
proposal is that the present Amsterdam- 
Montreal-Mexico City service should in- 
clude a stop at the Texan city. Traffic 
rights are being sought between Am- 
sterdam and Houston but not between 
Montreal and Houston or Mexico City 
and Houston. 





Transport Briefs 

Guest Aerovias Mexico on February 
3 will open a twice-weekly service from 
Mexico City to Windsor. Ont., across 
the border from Detroit. Constellation 
equipment will be used for this non- 
stop operation frans-Air Ltd. is 
the name of the new Canadian carrier 
resulting from the merger of Central 
Northern Airways with Arctic Wings. 
Head office will be in Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. PLUNA, Uruguayan airline, has 
ordered three Viscounts for delivery 
in September, October and November 
1957. 

Pacific Western Airlines’ application 
to the Canadian Air Transport Board 
to operate a low-cost “air bus” service 
across Canada using Convair 340s has 
been rejected. The board said that the 
project would go “considerably beyond 
the concept of regional competition 
envisaged by the government and would 
parallel the transcontinental services 


now provided by TCA.” . . . BOAC plans 
to open a _ twice-weekly Stratocruiser 
tourist service to Detroit on May 1. 
Flights will be routed from London- 
Prestwick-Boston-Detroit-Chicago. 

LACSA, Costa Rican affiliate of 
PAA, plans soon to extend its San Jose- 
Panama Citv route to San Juan, Puerto 
Rico Lufthansa German Airlines 
will open a Germany-Manchester-Mon- 
treal-Chicago route in the spring. It will 
also serve Paris on two of its Germany- 
New York flights. 


Manufacturing Briefs 

The Bristol Proteus 705 turboprop 
has been cleared for operation in the 
Britannia at 3,900 hp, an increase of 
almost 10% on the previous figure .. - 
Latest version of the Hurel Dubois HD 
32 “DC-3 replacement,” the HD 321, 
has completed its initial flight trials 
with Wright 982C9Hel engines in place 
of the previously installed P&W R-1830s 
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Inside this e-x-p-a-n-d-i-n-g “suitcase” 


25 people can 
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a Se 


4 NORMAL CAPACITY 
| 25 PERSONS 

















survive at sea! 


Newest advance in ‘‘survival engineering”, AIR CRUISER’S 25-man 
Airline Life Raft packs fully equipped in a 36” "'suitcase’’! 


Like Jack’s beanstalk, this unbelievably compact 
package inflates automatically to full shelter afloat for 
25 airline passengers! In it are rations, first aid kits, 
flares, oar-mast combinations, hand pump and hose, 
automatic sea anchor, and more than a dozen other 
items of equipment. Provides 25% more capacity than 
previous rafts, with little increase in weight. 

Another dramatic advance in “survival engineering” 
by AIR CRUISERS — with the assistance and coopera- 
tion of the Armed Forces, airlines and aircraft 
manufacturers. 

AIR CRUISERS is America’s most experienced fabri- 
cator of inflatable rubber and rubberized materials — 


THE 








the manufacturer which conducts continuous research 
in survival at sea. 

Contributing to this specialized science is another 
division of The Garrett Corporation — AiResearch. 
From AiResearch laboratories and engineering come 
integrated components for automatic inflations which 
are the world’s most advanced in design and exacting 
in quality. 

Almost every significant development in survival 
equipment has had its origin at AIR CRUISERS. Its 
installations are standard on the world’s airlines. 
There’s no limit on quality in its steady advance 
toward the goal of “Survival Unlimited!” 


CORPORATION 


AIR CRUISERS DIVISION 


BELMAR, NEW JERSEY 
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BUSINESS FLYING 





High-Speed Planes Should Slow Down 
In Heavy Traffic Areas, Says AOPA 


The lightplane pilot has been rep- 
resented as being on the reactionary side 
of the airways scale, tipped at the other 
end by the military advocating positive 
control of all aircraft at all times and at 
all altitudes. Actually the private pilot 
is a lot more in line with the airline 
and military thinking than is generally 
believed. 

Max Karant, vice president of the 
Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association, 
views AOPA’s position as favoring a 
modified version which he called “pas- 
sive positive control.” He strongly agrees 
that positive control must be maintained 
in the higher altitudes. With high-speed 
transports and jets coming into greater 
use, he agrees this is imperative. But, 
when reaching into the lower altitudes 
used by the single-engine airplanes, posi- 
tive control is an impossibility under the 
present system. 

AOPA advocates a speed limitation 
in high-density areas in lieu of positive 
control. Karant says that the high-speed 
aircraft, including jets, according to 
manufacturers, are capable of slowing 
down. He envisions a system whereby 
the high performance transports will 
make standard jet penetrations, possibly 
in stages, from high altitudes, but when 
reaching “x” altitude, every plane would 
become a bus. He believes the speed 
minimum below this altitude should be 
strictly enforced. 

The professional pilot, he explains, 
does not understand the hardship that 
would be imposed on the “amateur” 
pilot if the positive control concept were 
accepted without compromise. Outside 
of the obvious fact that the present air 
traffic control could not possibly handle 
such a load, Karant points out that the 
owner of the socalled “minimum- 
equipped” aircraft could not meet the 
equipment requirements, either weight- 
wise or money-wise. 

AOPA believes that the day will 
come when air traffic will be handled by 
“a highway type system,” with a block 
system that will be the equivalent of stop 
lights. Karant noted that VOR/DME 
is the start toward such a plan, which 
would enable the most inexperienced 
pilot to fly economically and safely. 
Private pilots are looking forward to 
SAGE (Semi-Automatic Ground En- 
vironment) and the radar safety beacon 
with the same optimism as professional 
operators. But until that time comes, the 
lower airways must be kept free for the 
lightplane as well as for the military and 
airlines. 

In addition to the speed limit 
recommended, AOPA feels there are 
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other steps that could be taken now that 
would make flying safer and alleviate 
the growing menace of mid-air colli- 
sions. Some of these are: 

® Revision of cockpit visibility re- 
quirements for all kinds of airplanes. It 
is noted that airline airplane cockpits 
do not provide nearly sufficient ability 
for the pilots to see what is going on 
outside. Lightplane canopies could also 
stand improvement. 

® Ease the airline pilot’s job so that 
he has time to look out for traffic. His 
equipment should be made as automatic 
as possible so he can look and fly. 


* Strict enforcement of civil air 
regulations for all pilots. Enforcement, 
Karant feels, should take on the same 
philosophy of other forms of transpor- 
tation. 

AOPA represents some 50,000 pilots 
owning 35,000 airplanes. The associa- 
tion feels that the barest minimum 
equipment with which a single-engine 
aircraft can operate in today’s air traffic 





is with a low-frequency receiver and 
VHF transmitter combination with 
four-channels, 

® The next step up, if financially 
feasible, would be for the plane to be 
equipped complete WHF, including 
four-channel transmitter, receiver and 
omni, with low-frequency added on 
later. 

The ideal, which would provide 
above-average capability for the private 
pilot, would be to have a more highly 
accurate omni receiver, tunable VHF 
receiver, eight-channel transmitter, ILS 
localizer, 75 mg. marker beacon receiver, 
with the addition of a low-frequency 
receiver. 

Distance-measuring equipment is 
wanted by many of the pilots. While the 
present civil equipment is out of finan- 
cial reach of the amateur, it is pointed 
out that a “poor-man’s” DME would 
probably now be on the market if it 
had not been for the present dispute. 
Manufacturers set aside development 
until the situation is clarified. 

AOPA’s aims, Karant concluded, are 
to have an ultimate system where a pilot 
“can read street signs (VOR/DME), go 
straight to his destination, and not get 
ulcers.” To know at all times where you 
are is “worth its weight in gold.” ©® 








Air Taxi Service, Texas Style 
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REGULAR HELICOPTER SERVICE to and from the new S 
to Love Field, Amon Carter Field and Fort Worth, has been started by Helix Air 
Transport. The mammoth hotel is one of the first to boast an operating heliport. Helix 
has been operating helicopter taxi service in the area for more than a year. 











tatler-Hilton Hotel in Dallas 
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Air Logistics CORPORATION, 


formerly a subsidiary of Hammond Manufacturing 


Corporation, has merged with the latter to become 

the parent organization. The change in positions reflects 
our changing times. Air Logistics was created by Hammond 
to concentrate on new engineering design in specialized 


ground support equipment. It grew, however, to the 


ENGINEERS: A new engineer 


stature where its name and scope of activities more 

truly reflected the nature of both organizations. 

Under the new corporate structure, Air Logistics will 
continue to provide leadership in the development 

and manufacture of ground support equipment engineered 
to maintain Readiness of the Air Might of 


the United States in this atomic age. 


ing challenze now exists at - 
lir Logistics Corp. Write di- tf @ fa] GIs ICS 


rect to J. FF. Sehirtzinger. 


Presiden 
—_—— CORPORATION 


3600 E. Foothill Boulevard, Pasadena, California 








HIGH PERFORMANCE that has made AC one of the famous names in 


aircraft spark plugs for both military and commercial airiine use is 

















NOW AVAILABLE for planes with lower-power-output engines in 


NEW AC SHORT-REACH PLUGS! 











yw! CONDUCTASEAL—an exclusive and 
patented AC feature, a metal-ceramic 


conducting seal. 


DEEP-RECESSED TIP —reduces deposits 
on insulator tip ... resists fouling under 


all operating conditions. 





' Plug shown at left is Model AC S-88. 
4: Plug at right—AC A-88. 
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AC SPARK PLUG —— ELECTRONICS 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 





DISTRIBUTED BY: Airwork Corporation: Millville, New Jersey; Miami Springs, Florida; Newark, New Jersey; Atlanta, Georgia; Arlington, Virginia. Pacific Airmo- 

tive Corporation: Burbank, California; Seattle, Washington Oakland, California; Kansas City, Kansas; Denver, Colorado; Linden, New Jersey. Southwest Airmotive 

Compeny: Dollas, Texas. Von Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc.: Minneapolis, Minnesota; Teterboro, New Jersey; East Boston, Massachusetts; Alexandria, Virginia 
Standard Aero Engine Lid.: Winnipeg, Manitoba; Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton, Alberta; Toronto, Ontario; Montreal, Quebec 
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TRANSPORT TRENDS Washington, D. C., Jan. 30, 1956 


TWA MAY BE NEXT BUYER of Lockheed Electras. Report persists 
that Howard Hughes has been negotiating for 20 to 25 of the 
turboprops. Lockheed denies a contract has been signed, ex- 
presses hope TWA will place an order. 

WHITE HOUSE SEARCH for replacement for CAB Chairman Ross 


Rizley continues. Job was almost filled in mid-January. 








Harry H. Semmes, Sr., 64-year-old Washington, D. C., patent 


attorney, was offered the post, accepted, received topside Repub- 
lican approval. He then declined on doctor’s orders. 





Candidates who capitulated when it seemed certain Semmes was 





- in have resumed their campaigns. But White House was still 

J looking at presstime. 
Rizley expects Presidential nomination to federal judgeship to 
come through at any time. CAB vacancy created when Josh Lee’s 
term expired December 31 still exists. Senate Democratic leaders 
refuse to move fast on confirming G. Joseph Minetti, President 
Eisenhower's appointee. 

LOOK FOR CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS on CAB’s treatment of 
local service airlines. Some legislators feel CAB hasn’t kept 


7 promises made last year when local lines’ permanency legislation 
was being considered. 








CAB is being accused of favoring trunklines while doing little 
or nothing to help locals gain self-sufficiency. Matter came to a 
head when CAB reinstated United Air Lines at two points served 
by Southwest Airways. Sen. Mike Monroney (D., Okla.) and 
Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.) promise hearings on the matter. 


*) BIG PACIFIC AIR ROUTE CASE is in the making at CAB. Reason: 
President Eisenhower returned to the Board a Pan American 
World Airways’ application for a Great Circle Pacific route. He 
wants the application, held in abeyance for a year, given “fur- 
ther consideration.” 








Present CAB thinking is that hearings will be necessary. Other 

aspirants for Pacific routes probably will be considered eligible 
| to participate. Northwest Airlines, which got a seven-year re- 

newal of its exclusive Great Circle route last year, can be ex- 
j pected to ask permanent status. Other lines, such as TWA and 
: United, may seek Pacific extensions. 


AIRLINES FLYING IN ALASKA want permanent certificates. Several 

Alaskan presidents, spurred by local service lines’ success last 
year, have been in Washington pushing for introduction of 

permanency legislation. 








Intra-Alaskan carriers can’t command same grassroots support as 


local lines. They'll stress length of service. Presidents are all 
pioneer bush pilots, were operating before Civil Aeronautics Act 
‘ was passed. But some of their certificates are still temporary. 


MERGER OF ALL MILITARY COMMERCIAL-TYPE AIRLIFT 


under MATS can be expected in coming months. Also, watch 
for Pentagon to put the unified airlift on a business footing. 








Objectives: elimination of costly duplications between the serv- 
ices, closer cost control over airlift supplied to military 
? See 9 7 . ” 
_— customers. 
tive 


nia : MID-MAY HEARINGS will be held on U.S. carriers’ applications for 
routes from west coast via polar route to Europe. Chances are 
N that CAB proceedings will be held on west coast. Pan American 
and TWA want routes. 
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No-Show Losses Jump 92% in 1955 


Airlines dropped $15.1 million last year as result of no-shows 
and late cancellations, Air Traffic Conference estimates. 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 


No-shows and late cancellations, by 
far the airlines’ most serious sales prob- 
lem, cost the industry $15,101,800 in lost 
revenue last year. 

Current seriousness of the problem 
is seen in the fact that this loss is a 
startling 82.2°% greater than the $8,284. 
000 lost in 1954. 

No-shows alone cost $11,096,890— 
equal to 69,857 one-way first<lass trans- 
continental fares, or 770,617 New York- 
Washington passengers. This was a 
91.72, jump over the $5,787,000 lost in 
1954. 

* The lost revenue figures are esti- 
mates made from the Air Traffic Con- 
ference’s continuous no-show and late 
cancellation sampling program. For over 
three years, about 125 offices of 23 air- 
lines have submitted quarterly reports to 
ATC covering one week’s activity with 
respect to passengers boarded, no-shows, 
late cancellations (canceled within three 
hours of departure), misconnections and 
“seats lost.” The program to date has 
involved about 5,000,000 passengers. 

Why the big increase in 1955? In- 
dustry officials point the finger at one 
principal reason: rescission of the recon- 
firmation rule last June. Losses started 
to mount in June until at year-end no 
shows and late cancellations on first-class 
flights alone amounted to almost 16 
of passengers boarded (see graph). And 
since June, airlines have been unable to 
agree on any system for penalizing no- 
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shows. 

During 1955, no-shows and late can- 
cellations on first<lass flights amounted 
to 14.1°% of passengers boarded, against 
13.1% in 1954 (volume of passengers 
boarded in 1955 was, of course, consid- 
erably larger than in 1954). On coach 
trips, they were 12.9°, compared with 
11%. 

“Seats lost” on account of no-shows 
and late cancellations (first-class) were 
1.4°% of boardings, up from 0.90°/ in 
1954. This 1.4% equaled $10,682,000 
lost revenue. Coach showed 1.54% 
($4,419,800) against 0.98°,. In the sam- 
pling program, no seats are reported as 
lost (regardless of the number of no 








First Lockheed Delivery of 1956 





Lockheed Aircratt’s first commercial delivery of 1956 was this Model 1049G Super 
Constellation to KLM, Royal Dutch Airline. Long-range, wing-tank equipped 1!049G is 
powered by four Wright Turbo Compound engines. 








shows and late cancellations) when a 
flight departs with (1) all seats occupied 
—a case where demand equals or ex- 
ceeds capacity, or (2) empty seats for 
which no demand exists—a case where 
capacity exceeds demand. 

Seats are reported as “lost” when 
the flight departs with empty seats that 
could have been resold to waiting list 
customers, providing the seats of the 
no-shows and late cancellations had been 
canceled at least three hours before 
departure. 

In other words, if a 
vented some other passenger from being 
sold, then there was a loss. 

® An airline study several years ago 
concluded that as high as 80° of the 
no-show problem was the carriers’ fault 
—insufficient manning, inadequate fa 
cilities, lack of training and supervision, 
personnel error, etc.—while only 20% 


no-show pre 


could be attributed to passengers. 

The ATC program arbitrarily se- 
lects 75° as the airlines’ share of the 
problem, with the passengers’ share be- 
ing 25% plus all late cancellations. In- 
clusion of the latter divide 
more evenly responsibility for the 
problem. 


serves to 


What's being done to overcome the 
$15 million revenue loss? Airlines have 
been unsuccessful in three attempts to 
agree on uniform ticketing time limits 
and a penalty plan. An ATC committee 
of eight vice presidents-sales, headed by 
James Mariner, of Northwest Airlines, 
is currently making another try. ® ® ® 
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Airports Face Financial and Facilities 
Bottlenecks in Commercial Jet Age 


By LOIS C. PHILMUS 


A compromise with progress will 
become a virtual certainty with the ad- 
vent of commercial jet transports in 
about five years if some hard, cold facts 
are not immediately faced by the air- 
lines and jet manufacturers. The airport 
owners and operators are facing them 
now, but the solution must come from 
all three with heavy assistance from the 
government. The facts are these: 

*U.S. airports today are hard- 
pressed to accommodate the tremendous 
upsurge in air traffic. Acceptance rate 
of runways in many high-density ter- 
minals is becoming more and more un- 
acceptable. Terminal building facilities 
are overcrowded, with bottlenecks exist- 
ing at the ticketing counters, baggage 
areas and ramp facilities. 

* The jet transports will not present 
insurmountable operational problems but 
will double the strain on present facili- 
ties because of their increased size, 
weight and speed. Louis R. Inwood, 
Philadelphia aviation director, says he 
doubts that there is an airport in the 
U.S. that can properly handle ticketing 
of passengers for 80-passenger planes, 
much less 150 or 160. 

* Municipalities do not have the 
financial capability to meet this chal- 
lenge. Local taxpayers are already over- 
burdened in efforts to raise funds for 
schools, hospitals, highways and sewer 
systems. Efforts to pass bond issues in 
many localities for matching Federal 
aid funds for airport improvements are 
being defeated by the voters. “The day 
when local taxpayers will subsidize air- 
ports is passed,” Robert Aldrich, presi- 
dent of the Airport Operators Council, 
says. 

* Even if the financing problem 
were licked, the need for longer runways 
in many areas could not be met. “Cities 
have been pushing into the suburbs,” 
Atlanta’s Mayor Hartsfield, president of 
the American Municipal Association, 
points out. “Land for lengthening run- 
ways or building new airports does not 
exist, 

In a strongly worded statement pre- 
sented to the CAA jet airport meeting 
in Washington this month and imme- 
diately endorsed by the American Asso- 
ciation of Airport Executives, American 
Municipal Association, and National 
Association of State Aviation Officials, 
the Airport Operators Council expres- 
sed its “great concern with indications 
that jet aircraft will require radically 
longer runways of greatly increased bear- 
Ing capacity.” 
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“A modern heavy-duty runway with 
its associated utilities, taxiways, and the 
like, may cost in excess of $1000 a foot, 
or $1,000,000 for each 1,000 feet, not 
including land costs,” the statement said. 

“Runway extensions raise the 
further problem of available land for 
such purposes in heavily populated areas. 
It is clear that if future air transport 
planes are unable to operate from exist- 
ing runways, they will be unable to 
operate from any community where the 
problems described above are control- 
ling. It would be impractical to assume 
that communities which already have 
invested hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in existing airports would be will- 
ing to discard them and build new 
facilities. 

“The length and strength of exist- 
ing runways at major airports should 
therefore be largely controlling in the 
planning and development of new air- 
craft. Jet-thrust reversers, boundary layer 
control and jet flaps, are devices, among 
others, which should hold out great 
hope for the type of control of runway 
length which is a prerequisite to jet 
operation at our civil airports. 

“During the developmental years 
there has been a natural inclination to 
proceed with the development of aircraft 
to their ultimate physical possibilities 
without regard to the availability of 
facilities for their accommodation. The 
question whether it is practicable or 
even possible to provide terminal facili- 
ties on an ever-increasing scale has be- 
come paramount. It is, therefore, im- 
perative that all concerned review the 
inter-related problems of the designers, 
manufacturers and operators of civil air- 
craft and of airport operators.” AOC 
warned that solution “is imperative be- 
fore civil jet transport operations can be 
successfully initiated.” 

*It is obvious that the problem 
does not belong to the airports alone. 
Joint responsibility must be accepted by 
other elements of the transport industry. 
It also is obvious that the jet is inci- 
dental; the same crisis would have even- 
tually been reached by larger and more 
powerful piston-engine transports. The 
nearness of the jets with doubling 
of speed and capacity has just brought 
the crisis to the forefront at a more 
accelerated pace. 

“The congestion problems are not 
being created by jets but by airports,” 
Capt. D. J. Smith of the Airline Pilots 
Association told the CAA meeting. He 
charged that the inadequate airports 
and air traffic control are “throttling 
the development of commercial avia- 


tion.” He urged that airports don’t wait 
for the four or five years when jets are 
to start service to begin making im- 
provements. 

“All-weather operation is vitally im- 
portant,” Smith said. “We must have 
bi-directional approaches. High-density 
areas need parallel runways, in some 
cases as many as three or four.” These 
needs, he asserted, exist with or without 
jets. 

Warren Dickinson of Douglas Air- 
craft Co. felt that it is up to the airlines 
and airports to figure out how to use jet 
transports, which he contended can be 
handled on the ground in much the 
same manner as conventional aircraft. 

The airport situation, he said, has 
resulted from the increase in the air 
transport business. Because of this, he 
declared, the size of the airplane must 
be increased to create more traffic by 
carrying twice as many passengers. It is 
more economical to land one plane with 
150 passengers than two carrying 80 
each. 

© What airports would be involved 
in the jet age? Gen. Milton W. Arnold, 
vice president of the Air Transport As- 
sociation, said he understood that air- 
lines want to serve between 100 and 150 
cities with jet transports by 1960 or 
1965. He can see no potential for the 
pure jet for local service steps which, 
he feels, may eventually get turboprop 
service “after more work has been done 
on them” to make them economical to 
operate on 150-mile hops. 

Initially, he pointed out, jets will 
be used for long-haul operations of 600 
miles or over, linking cities farthest 
apart. Eventually, however, “economics 
will dictate” the need for shorter hops 
on the first leg of about 250 miles, i.e., 
New York, Washington, Chicago and 


on to California, Gen. Arnold said. 
© @ 





CAA Must Be ‘Catalyst,’ 
Says C. J. Lowen 


CAA Administrator Charles J. 
Lowen has promised that CAA will 
serve as “the catalyst” in getting the air- 
ports, airlines, manufacturers and in- 
terested government groups together to 
solve the specific airport problems pre- 
sented by the coming jet age. “CAA 
will prod industry,” he told the jet air- 
port meeting, “and I'll prod CAA.” 

CAA summation of the meeting 
was presented by Joseph D. Blatt, 
Assistant Administrator for Planning 
and Development. In part, he said: 

“. .. The most significant fact .. . 
presented is that for the most part the 
jet aircraft, insofar as its relation to 
the airport is concerned, is not a par- 
ticularly unique or different one. Size, 
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weight and speed—not the operational 
characteristics that are controlled by 
the type of powerplant—are the signifi- 
cant parameters . . . The jet aircraft 
now on the drafting boards or in proto- 
type status may be considered to be the 
forerunners of families of aircraft which 
might indicate airport requirements in 
excess of present foreseeable require- 
ments. It also was stated that the econo- 
mics of design indicates a developmental 
trend toward larger and heavier air- 
craft... 

“It is apparent . . . that there is an 
urgent requirement that CAA’s Tech- 
nical Standard Order N6a be reviewed 


immediately since it appears that the 
runway length and strength criteria may 
require modification . . . Physical char- 
acteristics of the airport such as gate 
spacing, turning radii of taxiways, etc. 
are controlled by the elementary geom- 
etry of the aircraft. 

“The tremendous fuel capacity and 
fuel consumption of jet transport will 
require large fuel storage capacity on 
the airport and some mechanism for 
high speed under-wing fueling. (Doug- 
las DC8 will have four under-wing 
inlets that will receive fuel at the rate 
of 300 gallons per minute per inlet. 
Boeing 707 will have four under-wing 
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inlets with a total flow capacity of 900 
gallons per minute.) 

Problems and actions recommended 
to cope with them were outlined by 
Blatt as follows: 

® Determination “with seme de- 
gree of accuracy” must be made on the 
temperature effect on runway length 
which was said to be “something in 
excess of 4% per degree F.” 

® The question as to whether 45 
minutes of reserve fuel is still a sound 
requirement must be studied. 

® An immediate review of CAA’s 
single runway policy must be under- 
taken. 

© A review of spacing standard of 
runway to taxiway to apron to build- 
ing should be initiated. 

®An_ investigation should be 
initiated to determine the effect of jet 
blast, fuel spillage, etc. on pavements. 

* A study should be conducted to 
determine the most efficient airport 
operational procedures for fueling, start- 
ing, passenger loading, etc. 

® Action should be taken to attempt 
to standardize jet fuel. 

CAA will take the initiative in call- 
ing the groups together and acting as 
moderator, by acting as “a catalytic 
agent prodding the industry into action,” 
Blatt concluded. “CAA can also serve 
as a clearing house of technical data 
and information. It is our hope that, 
after . .. CAA has had an opportunity 
to categorize and analyze the comments 
and suggestions made at the meeting, 
we will then attempt to gather the prob- 
lems up into small digestible size pack- 
ages and attempt to study them subject 
by subject. It must be acknowledged 
that some of the problems presented at 
the meeting will have to await opera- 
tional experience before solutions can be 
reached.” 

“Our approach on the other prob- 
lems,” Blatt said, “will be to assign parts 
of the problem to those segments of 
industry or government who are most 
familiar with the problem and request 
that they prepare their comments, pro- 
posals and suggestions. The problems 
will then be submitted to all segments 
of the industry and government in- 
terested in the specific problem. After 
they have had an opportunity to study 
the draft paper, we will call a meeting to 
attempt to develop a unified solution.” 





Top Posts At Solar 
Go To Price, Kunzel 


Edmund T. Price, president and 
general manager of Solar Aircraft Co. 
since 1930, has been named board chair- 
man. Herbert Kunzel, only recently ap- 
pointed executive v. p., succeeds Price 
as president. 
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0 POLITICAL SLUGFEST LIKELY BUT... 
ed e e 
” Colonial-Eastern Merger Believed Near 
le- 
he By WILLIAM V. HENZEY ® Wrote one columnist of this al- arose affecting Cohn’s client, National 
th leged situation: “Minetti is an old Airlines.” 
™ Colonial Airlines apparently is on friend of Cohn’s and might be expected The fight between National and 
its way to being merged into Eastern to lean in Roy’s direction when cases [Eastern for Colonial goes back four 
45 Air Lines soon, but the last round in 
nd one of aviation’s bitterest fights promises : 
" to be a beauty. . Boeing Gives New Details on 707s 
A CAB decision favoring approval 
- of the merger was submitted to the 
White House on January 16. That ac- 
of tion came a matter of hours after the 
ld- Supreme Court turned down what ap- 
peared to be National Airlines last legal 
be move to block the merger. 
jet Next official step, of course, would 
as. be either approval or disapproval of the 
to CAB recommendation by the White 
ort House. Since the agreement was due to 
ut expire January 28, there were obvious 
indications the President would not de- 
apt lay decision too long. 
* But, at presstime, all was not over 
all- in National’s legal fight. It was pre- 
as paring to take its appeal straight to the 
ytic President. Reasoning behind such an 
n,” unprecedented move was that if the 
rve Courts feel the President’s powers in 
ata cases involving international air routes 
rat, is supreme, then the President is the 
rity appropriate one to hear the appeal. : | 
nts In addition to these legal mBOVES, Artist conception of the new Boeing Intercontinental 707 jet transport. 
ng, however, there were accusations of high- 
‘ob- level political maneuvering on both sides First complete specifications on the new Boeing Intercontinental 707 
ick- stretching as high as the President and jet transport, now on order by Pan American World Airways, Air France 
ject members of his Cabinet and involving and Sabena Belgian Airlines, have been released by Boeing Airplane Co. 
ged two CAB Members, and two men prom- The Intercontinental has been designated the 707-320 to distinguish 
| at inent on the political scene. it from the original domestic version ordered by American, Pan American 
cra- Newspaper columnists were the and Continental Air Lines (called 707-120). Another model ordered by 
| be outlet for allegations along these lines Braniff Airways (707-220) retains the dimensions of the original 707, but 
a a a pegged around uses higher-powered Pratt & Whitney jet engines (J75s). 
od Dewey, penal pt agape he pea Here’s how the three versions compare based on previously published 
of astern in certain matters. ; 
nost Whereas a previous merger deal be- 707-120 aati ipa 
uest tween Eastern and Colonial was turned Gross Weight 235,000 235,000 280,000 Ibs. plus 
pro- down by President Eisenhower at the Payload 30,000* 30,000 35,000 Ibs. plus 
ems suggestion of the Justice Department Passenger Capacity 104 first class 118 124 first class 
ents ih prior control charges against 125 tourist 146 tourist 
ram » Dewey was reported in the press — 7 2 
frer as having cleared the way for sen Fuel capeeny ae _" pees = a aas pod a 
udy approval of the new deal through his Crew ’ + gp peer haan ditties 
g to old friend” Attorney General Herbert & engr.) ee % ‘ 8 
on.” Brownell, with the aid of “an old Full Payload Range 3,500 mi. 3,500 mi. 5,000 mi. plus 
Dewey supporter,” CAB Chairman Ross Engines PxW JT3 (4) P&aW JT4 (4) P&W JT4 or R-R 
Rizley. Conway bypass (4) 
Then, in the same vein, National len 134’ 6” 134’ 6” 146’ 8” 
Was panned. Just about the time CAB ae pl 12’ 4” 12’ 4” Za = 
submitted its merger approval recom- 08 — 130’ 10” 130° 10” 141’ 6” 
oat mendation to the White House this W —_e . > : 2.900 { 
Co. month, columnists wrote that former Wing Area 2,400 sq.ft. 2,400 29.8. 2,900 99. Bt ‘ 
bale Senate investigator Roy Cohn, counsel Note: Gross weight, payload and range figures vary slightly with 
for National, was chiefly responsible for models ordered by different carriers. Range shown ts related to listed gross 
Price nomination of G. Joseph Minetti to the weight and payload. 
| existing CAB membership vacancy. 
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years to the time when National and 
Colonial had a merger agreement and 
Eastern was the opponent. CAB had 
gone on record in favor of such a 
merger but Colonial stockholders upset 
the plans. 

Then Colonial, which had a virtual 
mandate from CAB to merge with 
somebody, put its assets up for bids 
and wound up with a merger agree- 
ment with Eastern. 

National fought that one tooth and 
nail, but though CAB felt Eastern had 
violated the Act by gaining illegal 
prior control of Colonial, it recom- 
mended to the President that the merger 
should be approved in the public in- 
terest. 

* That was where Brownell first 
entered the picture and, on the stated 
theory that illegality should not be con- 
doned, the President disapproved the 
agreement. 

In what turned out to be a useless 


gesture, CAB then found that a mer- 
ger of National and Colonial would be 
in the public interest. Only hitch was 
that the parties had no merger agree- 
ment. 

Colonial then repeated its invitation 
for bids and wound up with the East- 
ern agreement that is now before the 
President. Subsequent to that agree- 
ment, and in a separate proceeding, 
CAB found that Eastern had terminated 
its control of Colonial and apparently 
was free to process its new merger 
agreement. 

® When hearings on that agreement 
started, National petitioned to include 
the control charges as issues. CAB re- 
fused and limited the new case to the 
relatively simple issue of the price 
Eastern was to pay for Colonial. 

National took that to the Court of 
Appeals arguing that it was being de- 
nied a hearing. The appeal was turned 
down, perhaps significantly without an 


opinion or word of explanation. 

National then went to the Supreme 
Court and asked that its plea be heard. 
Meanwhile, CAB completed its pro 
cedural steps on the merger agreement 
and, in December, 1955, voted to ap 
prove the agreement. 

During the last week of December, 
the Board planned to forward its de 
cision to the White House. National 
then asked the Board to defer such 
action pending a ruling by the Supreme 
Court. 

CAB granted the deferral and held 
up submission to the White House 
until, on January 16, the High Court 
denied National’s plea, also without an 
opinion or word of explanation. 

With this background, and with 
the afore-mentioned political fires build- 
ing, CAB sent over its decision and Na- 
tional decided on its last-ditch petition 
to the President. It’s now up to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. oOo 





AIRLINES PONDER PITFALLS OF TOO MUCH CAPACITY 


Rash of orders for new equipment poses question of safeguarding 
against possible sharp drop in traffic curve. 


By ANTHONY VANDYK 


Is the international airline indus 
try heading to a state of overproduc- 
tion and a surplus of capacity through 
over-optimism? This is a question that 
is being studied by operators the world 
over in the light of the large orders 
currently being placed for both turbine 
and piston-engine transports. 


In the International Air Transport 


Association’s headquarters in Montreal 
much thought is being given to means 
of safeguarding against the possible ef- 
fects of a drop in the traffic curve. 

Although IATA officials are opti- 
mistic about the future, they see no 
reason not to insure against a period 
of excess capacity which could result 
from a number of factors. The first of 
these is the extraordinary productivity 
of the jet transport. 

In buying a Douglas DC-8 or a 
Boeing 707, a carrier is providing itself 
with an aircraft capable of producing 
the same amount of transport in one 
year as a very large ocean liner. Further 
more, it must not only be kept in 
action, but used to its maximum pos 
sible extent if reasonable economic re 
sults are to be obtained. It cannot be 
laid up like a ship, nor can its use be 
artificially restricted to any material ex 
tent to match a weak traffic pattern. 

* The second factor which could 
foreshadow excess capacity is the man- 
ner in which theoretically obsolete types 
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Development of international and domestic revenue airline traffic over the period 1929-1955 

is shown in the above diagram prepared by the International Civil Aviation organization. 

It is drawn to a logarithmic scale in order to show the rate of change. Each horizontal line 

is drawn through a point 100% higher than the line directly below it. The rate of increase 

from year to year can be estimated by comparing the slope of the lines with those 
shown in the inset guide diagram. 
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Work in 
Progress 





Currently, Temco assembly lines are 
working on components for the F-100, 
F-101, B-52, B-47, F-84, C-123, F7U, F3H 
and others. 


Temco designers are in the middle 
of work on additional components for 
the Lockheed Electra and several other 
aircraft, plus some design projects of 
their own. 


Interesting. 


But the point is, Temco was awarded 
these sub-contracts on its ability to match 
performance against schedules, and on an 
efficiency that cuts costs to the bottom 
penny. 

Let Temco’s management show your 
people how your company can benefit 
from Temco’s capacity to get the job 
done—well! 











AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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HERE ARE FACTS WHY 


DME IS A SAFE INVESTMENT 


There has been so much smoke and confusion about future 
navigation systems that the airspace is apt to be filled with 
ideas instead of navigation signals. 


The situation has understandably bewildered aircraft owners 
and given them cause to wait and see—even though they 
realize that a navigation system which gives them both 
distance (rho) and bearing (theta) would greatly simplify 
their cross-country navigation and IFR operations. 


These facts are now clear and cannot be disputed: 


1. The VOR/DME system is fully developed providing 
highly dependable and extensive service. Congress has 
appropriated funds for continuation of this system. There 
are 231 DME'’s in operation now and 175 more on site ready 
to be turned on when additional funds become available. 


2. CAA, in its 5 year navigation program proposal just 
made public, calls for 383 more VOR’s and 648 additional 
DME's. 


3. The Air Coordinating Committee, whose recommenda- 
tions generally set National Air Policy, has assured DME 
operation for years to come. ANDB’s decision earlier this 
year was not to adopt Tacan, merely to investigate its 
possible use in the Common System. 


4. Tacan is still in a very experimental stage as a common 
system element. In its present form it is strictly a tactical 
navigation equipment. Conservative estimates say that four 
years would be required to re-engineer ground equipment 
for satisfactory civil airway use. No satisfactory design for 
airline or small aircraft Tacan has been demonstrated. 
Tacan does not provide voice communication or ILS ap- 
proaches and these functions would require separate equip- 
ment if Tacan were adopted in its present form. 


Hf you would like more information on the Narco Model UDI-IA DME see your nearest Narco dis- 
tributor, factory-epproved service center or write to National Aeronautical Corp., Ambler, Pa. 


5. Implementation of such a system on the airways to the 
same level of operation as VOR/DME today would require 
eight to ten years. This has been confirmed by CAA, 
ANDB and IATA. 


6. There is no argument in any quarter as to the reliability, 
accuracy, or dependability of present-day DME. It is recog- 
nized by all as being equally accurate as any other distance 
measuring system. It has been completely “de-bugged” and 
backed by a nation-wide service. 


7. New, authorized DME approach procedures are already 
being published in the Airman’s Guide and are being 
incorporated in the Jeppesen Manual as fast as released. 
These DME approaches permit lower minimums in many 
cases where terrain clearance has been a problem, reduce 
to a minimum let-down procedures, greatly expedite instru- 
ment operations. Australia has made DME mandatory for 
airline operations and pilots report DME far more accurate 
than older systems of using cross-bearings and even fan 
markers for position indication. 


8. The conclusion which can be drawn by any clear-think- 
ing aircraft user is that: 

e No other system can possibly supersede DME 
for a decade. 

e VOR/DME provides today and in the years to 
come a highly superior navigation system with 
continuous position indication without estimate, 
calculation or guess-work. 

e Highly reliable, light-weight airborne DME is 
available today. 

e Anyone installing DME in his aircraft can be 
assured beyond any question of doubt of getting 
a full span of usefulness out of his DME with 


no danger of rapid obsolescence. 


NUN1CO 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
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have remained in service. Because of 
sound basic design and a high standard 
of maintenance by operators, aircraft of 
the DC-4, DC-6 and early Constellation 
series are still in service and are likely 
to remain so for many years to come. 
They may change hands but this does 
not take them out of the traffic pattern. 

New aircraft, therefore, may be 
only a partial replacement, rather than 
an addition, to the first purchaser, but 
they represent primarily an addition as 
far as world capacity is concerned, 

The third factor is the fear that the 
steady growth of traffic which has taken 
place in the last few years must at some 
stage slow down, even if temporarily. 
This is the vital question and the hard- 
est to answer. 


Sudden Drop Would Hurt 


There is universal agreement that 
any sudden or protracted fall in pay- 
load factors, whatever the reason, would 
be bad. Although the gross business 
handled by the world’s airlines is now 
very large, the margin between profit 
and loss is extremely small. Although 
the percentage of subsidy or service 
pay is now relatively small, it is still 
needed in many cases to support an 
otherwise unprofitable operation. 

® Fares and rates are low, and the 
future is clouded by threats of lower 
international mail rates and higher labor 
costs. On the bright side about the only 
thing is the constant technical progress 
which helps to offset cost increases in 
other directions. The international air 
transport industry has little fat, because 
it has never been able to grow any. It 
is in no shape to stand a drop in gross 
revenue against unchanged costs. 

If such a situation arose it could 
well prompt more restrictions on traffic 
rights by governments. Already dur- 
ing the last few years the trend seems 
to have been toward the tightening of 
restrictions rather than the liberalization 
of freedoms. 

Any serious drop in payload fac 
tors would be an open invitation to 
those authorities which would like to 
use restrictions to protect their own 
national airlines. Once imposed, it would 
be extremely difficult to get rid of these 
limitations, even in a period of renewed 
prosperity. In this respect the ill effects 
of overcapacity would be lasting. 

* One of the men who has been 
giving the greatest attention to this pos- 
sible threat of overcapacity is John 
Brancker, Trafic Director of IATA, 
who himself is optimistic. Nonetheless, 
as a key planner for the airlines of world 
he feels that there are no valid reasons 
for not insuring against excess capacity, 
specially when the insurance policy costs 
nothing. 

Brancker says that, given a stable 
situation and a high standard of living 
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Aircraft Ordered Number 
DC-8 and 707 ae 
Electra 104 
Viscount 72 
270 
Piston Transports 
Lockheed 1649 25 
Lockheed 1049 18 
Douglas DC-7/7B 75 
Douglas DC-6B 7 
Convair 440 12 
197 
TOTAL ORDERED 467 
Present Fleet 1,003 
“Obsolete” 2- and 
4-Engine Planes 554 
GRAND TOTAL 
(minus obsolete) 916 





By 1962—Fewer Transports, More Seats 


Just what impact the jets and turboprops ordered to date will have in terms 
of annual seat-mile production for domestic trunk airlines alone is shown in 
this 1962 forecast by a leading industry economist who prefers to remain 
nameless. Speed and seat figures are estimated. 














* Based on 7.5 hours daily utilization, 350 days yearly. 

“Obsolete”—an arbitrary term applied to some twin- and four-engine equip- 
ment. Actually some twin-engine aircraft are retained and some four-en- 
gine types such as 049 Constellations are retired. 
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400 100 3,760,000 9,870,000 
300 85 2,652,000 6,961,500 
240 50 864,000 2,268,000 
7,276,000 19,099,000 
325 76 617,500 1,620,938 
285 60 307,800 807,975 
305 61 1,395,375 3,662,873 
253 60 1,017,060 2,669,783 
203 48 116,928 306,936 
3,454,663 9,068,505 
10,730,663 28,167,505 
220 53 11,699,000 30,275,000 
183 40 3,999,880 10,499,685 


18,429,783 47,942,820 








such as there is in North America, there 
is no reason why the traffic curve should 
flatten in the foreseeable future. More 
people can be sold air transport because 
they can pay for it. The increase in 
population alone is producing a high 
number of potential passengers every 
year as new age groups reach the point 
where they become travellers. 


Different Problems In Europe 

But the same situation does not ex- 
ist everywhere, Brancker points out. In 
Europe the situation is bedevilled by the 
fact that fares and rates are higher in 
relation to average earnings, and there- 
fore are within the reach of only a small 
proportion of the population. There is 
much less urge to travel because of the 
lack of common interests, and lack of 
common language. 

International business travel is mi- 
nute compared to domestic travel for 
business purposes, simply because more 
businesses are organized on a national 
basis as opposed to a European basis, 
and the travel habit for pleasure is much 
less developed. Because most of the sec- 
tors involved are short, and because the 
hours during which traffic can be ob- 
tained are also restricted, the utilization 
of aircraft is necessarily low and the 
costs of operation are relatively high. 


*In Africa and the Middle East 
the proportion of people in the income 
bracket who can afford travel of any 


kind is still smaller in relation to the 
population, and a relatively large per- 
centage is already travelling by air. In 
Asia and the Far East the situation is 
much the same, and as sources of traffic 
these countries bear no relation to their 
size and population. 

It seems therefore, Brancker ob- 
serves, that in certain parts of the world 
there is a chance that in spite of large 
populations, there is a risk that the real 
source of potential traffic is drying up. 
In others where the potential is a 
high proportion of the population, as in 
Australia, the actual population is too 
small to yield a perpetually increasing 
market. 


What's To Be Done? 

What steps should be taken to re- 
duce as far as possible the risk of a 
flattening curve? Firstly, Brancker con- 
siders that everything possible must be 
done to hold down tourist and “B” class 
fares—if they cannot be reduced; by 
doing this, the largest number of poten- 
tial travelers would be able to use air 
rather than surface transport. Secondly, 
the IATA official believes that every 
artificial restriction on the movement of 
traffic should be removed. This embraces 
such items as immigration formalities, 
visas, currency restrictions, etc. 

Thirdly, all possible steps should 
be taken to promote the travel habit. 
Brancker says that this is basically a 
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question of convincing the public that 
air travel is the sort of commodity which 
is just as rewarding to buy as a lawn 
mower or a new suit of clothes. 

In this connection he observes: “Far 
be it from me to suggest that there 
should be any elimination of competi- 
tion between the airlines—or between 
the air and other means of transport— 
but in the general approach to sales, | 
suspect that there is much more profit 
to be obtained in stimulating new busi- 
ness than in concentrating all efforts on 
securing a larger share of existing 
traffic.” 

Brancker’s fourth method of safe 
guarding against the possible effects of 
a drop in the traffic curve is to develop 
air cargo more. He says that a steadily 
increasing trafic in cargo must in- 
evitably produce a buoyancy which 
“could and should completely offset any 
hesitation in the growth of passenger 
traffic.” 

*Is a situation of overcapacity 
really likely to arise? The ordering of 
new aircraft at current prices is cer- 
tainly not a casual matter and the major 
airlines of the world are directed by ex- 


tremely hard-headed and responsible in- 
dividuals well capable of estimating 
future needs. No disaster is likely to 
result from over-ordering. The danger— 
and it is something over which the in- 
dustry has no direct control—is of a 
sudden drop in traffic. This could only 
come from one cause—a world depres- 
sion, of which there are certainly no 
signs at the moment. 

It is just because the present situa- 
tion looks so rosy that the industry is 
justified in examining the means to 
head off the effects of a possible fall in 
traffic. 

As Brancker puts it: “The ordering 
of new fleets of aircraft merely em- 
phasizes the need for taking all prac 
tical steps to broaden the market to the 
greatest possible extent. If optimism is 
ultimately not completely vindicated by 
facts, then the steps suggested will go a 
long way to mitigating the trouble. If, 
in the final event, some of the present 
fears are found’ to be unjustified, then 
any action taken can only result in 
better load factors and increased busi 
ness for the industry.” 





CAB Seeks Lowest Subsidy Funds 
In History for ‘57: $20 Million 


The Civil Aeronautics Board’s bud- 
get request for fiscal 1957 can well be 
taken as an index of the financial con- 
dition of the growing air transport in- 
dustry. The Board needs a record low 
in subsidies and a record high in an 
administrative budget. 

With echoes of $75 million and 
$80 million subsidy requests of recent 
years still ringing in their ears, Con- 
gressmen on Appropriations Committees 
will sit down this year to digest the 
almost unbelievably-low request of $20 
million subsidy money for the entire 
USS. airline industry. 


At the same time, the same legisla 
tors who until last year would not per- 
mit CAB to break the $4 million barrier 
for running its own shop, will find 
CAB needing close to $5 million to 


cope with industry growth. Where 
changes of $100,000 and $200,000 in an 
annual CAB budget request caused 


raised eyebrows before, a jump of close 
to $1 million will appear monumental. 

Depending upon developments in 
the coming year, the low airline sub- 
sidy request in the current budget may 
be a short-lived affair. Actually, the in- 
dustry will need $34.4 million in sub- 





Program by activities: 

. Domestic trunklines 

Local service operations 

. Helicopter operations ..... 
States-Alaskan operations 
Intra-Alaskan operations 
Hawaiian operations 

. Transatlantic operations 

. Transpacific operations 

. Latin American operations 


SeCARAUVS wre 


Total obligations 
Financing: 
Recovery of prior year obligations 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Unobilgated balance carried forward 


Appropriation 





CAB Program and Financing 


1955 1956 1957 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) 
$4,055,860 $2,001,609 $2,187,000 
21,849,481 25,093,463 24,080,738 
3,084,022 2,978,500 2,805,000 
3,465,089 3,296,406 3,297,000 
4,624,858 3,726,344 3,680,000 
427,911 41,298 293,000 
572,939 114,888 —2,297,294 
5,345,124 —1,496,718 —5,758,606 
14,075,425 5,737,369 6,083,000 
57,500,709 41,493,159 34,369,838 
-11,963,706  ———e 
Res ae —3,362,997 —14,369,838 
3,362,997 es =3—i(sét nn ww 
48,900,000 52,500,000 20,000,000 
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sidies, but CAB has a carry-over from 
last year of $14.4 million to apply 
against that need. 

In fact, CAB bookkeeping shows 
the industry will need as much as $46.4 
million in fiscal 1957 subsidies but vari- 
ous contemplated rate actions plus de- 
cisions in international “offset” decisions 
produces the anticipated actual total of 
$34.4 million. 

High on the list of subsidy require- 
ments is the local service industry whose 
needs have been recognized rather will- 
ingly in the past by Congress. Yet, ac- 
cording to CAB figures, the local lines’ 
total need will drop about $1 million to 
$24,080,738 for fiscal 1957, despite vari- 
ous new route awards. 

Just how CAB presented its subsidy 
picture to Congress can be seen in the 
attached table. Hearings before Appro- 
priations Committees on these requests 


are expected in early March. ann 





NACA Says Area Rule 
Helps Up to Mach 2 


The “area rule” of aerodynamic 
design has successfully been extended 
into the supersonic speed range to per- 
mit a marked performance of to 
morrow’s high-speed aircraft, NACA 
officials disclosed last week. 

Richard T. Whitcomb, its dis 
coverer who directs NACA’s transonic 
windtunnel at Langley Aeronautical 
Laboratory, told an Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences’ technical meeting 
in New York that, in some instances, 
area rule application is helpful at speeds 
up to Mach 2 (1,320 mph at high 
altitude). 

In other instances, Whitcomb said, 
the principle proved ineffective beyond 
Mach 1.4 (925 mph at altitude). For 
those applications where use of the 
supersonic area rule has resulted in 
serious errors, Harvard Lomax and M. 
A. Heaslet of NACA’s Ames Aero- 
nautical Laboratory told the IAS session 
of other methods for calculation of 
wing-body interference effects. 





BEA Viscount Lost 
On Training Flight 


A British European Airways’ Vis- 
count turboprop crashed and burned 
January 20 during takeoff on a training 
flight from Blackbushe Airport near 
London. All five crew members escaped 
with minor injuries. 

Early reports indicate the accident 
resulted from unexpected loss of power 
from the Viscount’s No. 3 engine as the 
No. 4 engine was being shut down for 
training purposes. 
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proves it! 


. not on the drawing board . . . but by thousands 


. and the G@EGG@) SERVICE RECORD 


Not by unsubstantiated claims . 
of dependable hours in the air under every conceivable flight condition, CECO 


Fuel Pumps have proved there is a big difference in pump performance. 


And there are good reasons behind this difference: 

GEARS ... To eliminate the “white layer” problem, CECO gears are made of 

Nitralloy Steel, hardened, and the teeth ground (not shaved) ... the result is 
are fully supported and plated with “shoeblack” . . . an exclu- 


maximum durability and accuracy. 


BEARINGS... 

sive CECO material and process that insures longer life, minimizes maintenance. 
ALIGNMENT CONSTRUCTION METHOD .. . Components are centered in a 
common bore, easier to disassemble and reassemble for routine maintenance; no 
If a bonus in performance can 
help your present projects, send 
for more detailed information 


complicated re-alignment is required. 
about CECO Pumps... and about 
completely integrated CECO 
Fuel Pumping and Control 
Systems. Ask for your copy of 
“Engineered For The High And 
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Airline Commentary 


By Eric Bramley 








Who has the softest job in the air- 
line business? Jack Tobin, vice presi- 
dent-sales and transportation services for 
Hawaiian Airlines, says he knows we 
Jove to start arguments through this 
column, so he’s submitting an entry. 
The softest job, he confides, is held 
by HAL’s station manager at Hana, on 
the Island of Maui. “This executive of 
our company has one arrival at noon 
and a departure at 12:20,” says Tobin. 
“The weather is always perfect and all 
passengers arrive with round-trip 
tickets, hence there is no sales respon- 
sibility in off-peak hours. 

“Fred Mahadocon, who enjoys this 
Seushy assignment with Hawaiian, 
daims there is just one small problem 
—arrival and departure times interfere 
slightly with his normal lunch hour. 
I would be interested to know if any- 
body in the industry can offer a more 
desirable work assignment.” So would 
we, Jack, and we'll accept entries. And 
one question: does Fred get paid? 























7 * * 









An airline regional sales manager 
did a quick double-take at the signature 
on a letter requesting copies of Official 
Airline Guide. The letter, which noted 
that “we still have occasional demand 
for this type of material,” was signed 
by Herman Spector, librarian, California 
State Prison, San Quentin, Calif. 


* * * 







The accompanying photo (this is 
a cropped version) was sent to us to 
illustrate an airline story. It’s a fine 





illustration—on how not to handle bag 
gage. These bags are on the ramp, about 
to be put aboard a plane. The bag on 
the left promises to be in particularly 
good shape, lying flat so it can absorb 
dirt, oil, grease, etc. And with just a 
little nudge, the one on top can get 
nicely bashed. Still wonder why _air- 
lines get baggage complaints? 
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Sales, Traffic, Promotion 


In an effort to alleviate the serious 
no-show situation, Eastern Air Lines 
now has its flight attendants make the 
following announcement: “If you plan 
to stop over here in (name of city) for 
12 hours or more, to help us serve you 
better we recommend that you recon- 
firm your continuing or return reserva- 
tion so we may contact you in the 
event it becomes necessary. You may 
do this by telephone or you may take 
care of it at the ticket office immediately 
after you deplane from this flight.” At 
Florida points, where EAL retained 
reconfirmation, a more definite an- 
nouncement is made. The “recommenda- 
tion” announcement has _ definitely 
helped at other cities, EAL officials say. 
At least one other airline will adopt 
the same system. 

Major expansion of Viscount service, 
including first use of the turboprop by 
the company as a coach plane, is 
planned by Capital Airlines on Feb. 5. 
On that date, the Viscount will be 
placed for the first time on New York- 
Cleveland (three round-trips daily) and 
Cleveland-Chicago (five trips). Chicago- 
Detroit will be increased from two to 
four round-trips. Washington-Chicago is 
upped from four to five trips. Departure 
times are the same in all cases from 
Washington and Chicago: 8:30 a.m., 
12:45 p.m., 3:15 p.m., 6 p.m. and 11 p.m. 
Latter trip is a coach. On Feb 20, Cap- 
ital adds a sixth trip (8:45) p.m.) on this 
route 4 
Smart sales promotion has paid off 
for Seaboard & Western Airlines in the 
carriage of household goods across the 
Atlantic. Since late 1954, company has 
hauled almost 200,000 lbs. of this cargo 
east and west, much of it for employes 
of State Department and U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. Air shipments were ap- 
proved by these agencies when S&W 
pointed out the hidden savings—less 
packing expense, lower insurance rates, 
no uncrating charges, no need to lodge 
employes and families in hotels until 
their furniture arrives, etc. . . 

United Air Lines is asking pas- 
sengers to fill out detailed question- 
naires on the subject of serving liquor 
aloft. Questionnaires were also sent to a 
random sampling of its 100,000 Mile 
Club membership list . 

Pan American World Airways is 
now using a “company magazine on 
film” idea to keep personnel informed 
on company activities. Film, issued 
quarterly, is called “Pan Am Report” 
and covers departmental activities, 
policy matters, company achievements, 
etc. It’s shown in all countries served 
by PAA, at sales meetings, training ses- 
sions, etc. Twenty-five prints of the 16 
mm. black-and-white sound film are 
distributed .. . 

PAA is doubling the amount of its 
cargo advertising this year and is in- 
creasing cargo sales personnel by 30%. 
Company expects its first 10-million- 
pound year in transatlantic cargo vol- 
ume, with volume gaining 35% over 
1955 and increasing to 30% of the 
market. There will be a year-round 
schedule of 12 weekly all-cargo flights 
across the Atlantic . 





Conversion of American Airlines’ 
DC-6Bs to seat 62 instead of 54 first- 
class passengers is underway. Lockheed 
Aircraft Service-International is doing 
the job and will have all 27 planes com- 
pleted by the end of 1956. Forward cargo 
compartment is being converted by in- 
stalling four seats on each side . 


Congratulations to TWA on its 
excellent new TWA Vacation Guide and 
World Atlas (published by C. S. Ham- 
mond & Co., Maplewood, N. J.) There 
are 63 pages of maps, plus data for 
tourists in every country of the free 
world, including US. and Canada. 
“Travel Tip” section gives information 
on climate, customs and entry require- 
ments, tipping, money, water, aceom- 
modations and articles to buy ... 
TWA has a big contest (with prizes) 
in progress among domestic stations 
aimed at producing $1 million in “time- 
pay” sales during first three months of 
1956 . . . New York reservations office 
of TWA set new hourly and daily tele- 
phone call records on Jan. 3. Between 
4 and 5 p.m., 985 calls were handled. 
Total for the day was 9,140... 


TWA is now selling Alexander H. 
Cohen’s Theatre Tours on a national 
scale. Devotees of the theatre can place 
orders at TWA counters or with travel 
agents and be assured of New York 
hotel space, most meals and orchestra 
seats for Broadway shows. Orders must 
be placed 21 days in advance. Three, 
four and six-day packages are available, 
starting at $49.50 plus transportation. 


TWA has also enlarged its quickie 
Vacation plan with a “3D-QV.” For 
$45.45 per person, plus transportation, 
passenger gets three days and two 
nights at Las Vegas’ Flamingo Hotel 
plus a half-day tour of Boulder Dam; 
three days and two nights at Disney- 
land Hotel, near Los Angeles, plus Dis- 
neyland tickets; two nights at Sands 
Hotel, Phoenix, plus a bus tour. Trip 
is available year round, and it’s not a 
conducted tour . 

Trans-Texas Airways started serv- 
ice Jan. 7 over its newly-certificated 
routes Austin-San Antonio-Laredo and 
Austin-Ft. Worth/Dallas . . Los An- 
geles Airways inaugurated helicopter 
service between Corona and Los Angeles 
International Airport, three trips 
daily . 

Trans-Canada Air Lines’ Viscounts 
carried more than 330,700 passengers 
from Apr. 1 to Dec. 31, 1955. Overall 
load factor averaged 80.8%. On Toronto- 
New York (started Apr. 4), Viscounts 
carried 46,760 persons to the US. 
(85.2% load factor) and 46,175 to Canada 
(84.3%). On Montreal-New York 
(started Aug. 8), the turboprops hauled 
23,250 southbound (83.1%) and 22,415 
northbound (80.4%). TCA officials pre- 
dict a further 40% gain this year over 
1955’s Viscount passenger volume in and 
out of New York... 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has 
already announced that it will have 
three New York-Europe round-trips 
daily next summer (two tourist, one 
first-class) ... 
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Undisplayed Advertising: $1.50 per line, minimum charge $4.50. full pages accepted in this section for classified-type advertising, 


Cash with order. Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; Forms close three weeks preceding date of issue. Address all cor. 
40 small lower-case letters and spaces per line. Add two lines if respondence to Classified Advertising Department American 
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Help Wanted 


WANTED: OPERATIONS AND TRAFFIC 
PERSONNEL for aggressive local service 
airline. Excellent opportunities for men 
who can contribute to the growth of the 
Worlds Only Employee-Owned Airline. Sub- 
mit detailed resume of experience, with 
picture to: Director of Personnel, LAKE 
CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC. Weir Cook Air- 
port, Indianapolis 44, Indiana. 








Situations Wanted 


TRAFFIC OR OPERATIONS SUPERVISOR— 
management experience in traffic admin- 
istration schedules & tariffs, and super- 
vision of station operations with sched. & 
international airlines. Available imme- 
diately, domestic or foreign. Box 957, 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








MANUFACTURER'S REP.—16 yrs. exp. in 
Pacific Northwest aircraft. Numerous con- 
tacts in design, engineering, standards & 
purch. dep’ts. Would like one or two lines 
on monthly fixed fee or commission basis 





- Wanted To Buy 


WANTED C-47 passenger/freight version 32 
seater. Telegraph address: Lufttrans, Ham- 
burg, Germany. 








Sale a Heading fr Reading 


FOR THE BEST 
MAINTENANCE — OVERHAUL — MODIFICATION —- INSTALLATION 
READING AVIATION SERVICE, INC. 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
PHONE 3-5255 








——- 
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We buy DC-3 and C-47 Remmert - Werner 


+++ also fuselages, center sections, components 


























condition. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE DC-3 


Seven (7) DeHavilland Doves—New Mark II engines. All notes Maintenence Overhaul 
and modifications complied with. These airplanes are the equiva- Inspection Conversion 
lent to Model 5A Dove—which allows 8800 lb. gross. Airframe 

zero time. Spare engines and spare parts available. Interior What Is 

and radio to customer requirements. “The First Order 


KKK KKK 


Douglas A-20—Four place interior. Aircraft now in fly away 


KKK KK SE 


Douglas B-26—Now in overhaul and modification to executive 


type airplane. Radio and interior to customer specifications. Aeuieen Avietien DARY op 
een nen e rives on the desk of a key execu- 

tive in the industry. That’s be- 

One (1) Lockheed Lodestar—Now in 8000 hour overhaul. Op- cause the DAILY is first reading 
tional zero time engines. Radio and interior to customer speci- for aviation’s leaders. The DAILY 
fication. Airplane will be available for delivery in February 1956. offers every leader interested in 


SeEeeees mation about every important 
These aircraft can be inspected at PENS. 


NATIONAL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION For a sample copy, forward re- 


Aircraft Division—7901 Woodley Avenue, Van Nuys, California. 
For further information write National Aircraft Corporation, Avenue, Northwest, Washington 
3411 Tulare Avenue, Burbank, California. 5, D.C. 


for 
etc. Pref eedi k. Airline, 
panier cman Unie, Prest rs Whitney. be A D A te 
etc. State Price, time, quentity, type engines. 
We are not brokers Bend': R.C.A C-band X-band 
Remmert-Werner, inc. Lambert Field. St. Louis, Me. Lambert Field St. Louis. Mo, 
Lembert Field 
immediate Delivery a AV C0 St. Louls, Me. 
We stock, overheul, and install Inc. PErshing 15-1710 
WRIGHT PRATT & WHITNEY poe oc3 tOotstan ectcw 
R1820 R1830 ARG Seadln Collier’ toes Spent heen 
=202, -56, -72 -75, -92, -94 PAW Continenta! Wright Goodrich Goodyear 
—_—_— — 
R2000 R1340 R985 
and our most popular DC3 engine R e m m e r t = 
R1830 - SUPER - $2 Werner 
ENGINE WORKS Inc. of Inc. of 
Lambert Field inc. St. Louis, Mo. ST. LOUIS TOLEDO 
Lambert Field Express Airport 
Specialists in 


LODESTAR TWIN BEECH 














every day? 


Many must items in the day’s 
business are set aside when the 


aviation, up-to-the-moment infor- 


event taking place AS IT HAP- 


quest to Dept. B, American 
Aviation DAILY, 1025 Vermont 
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CAB NEWS 





CAB Applications 


Bonanza Air Lines applied for new 
route extensions from Phoenix and Las 
Vegas to Salt Lake City. 

Trans World Airlines asked CAB 
for a new segment between Denver, 
Phoenix, and Los Angeles with inter- 
mediate service to Las Vegas and San 
Diego. 

Ozark Air Lines applied for major 
expansion of its route system to add 
4600 miles through new routes to 
Cheyenne and Denver in the west and 
Twin Cities in the north. 

United Air Lines has asked CAB 
to relax restrictions on all-cargo flights 
operating (1) between Philadelphia and 
New England and (2) between Mil- 
waukee and both Chicago and Detroit. 


Pending Cases 


Two big area route cases are shap- 
ing up involving proposed new trunk 
and local service operations. One is the 
Phoenix Service Case involving pri- 
marily new routes between Denver, 
Phoenix, and California cities. The other 
is the Seven States Area Case based 
largely on expanded loeal services in 
the upper midwest area. 

In the east, major cases, both in the 
early stages, are the Great Lakes-South- 
east and Florida-Houston cases. A pro- 
posed suspension of the Braniff-TWA 
interchange between Houston and Cali- 
fornia also could conceivably 
another proceeding in that area. 

On the international front, 
India-Manila extension in the Pacific 
and a U.S.-Polar Route Case based on 
proposals of TWA and Pan American 
will highlight the year. In the back- 
ground, however, is Pan Am’s pro- 
posed Great Circle route across the 


| 
lead to | 


TWA’s | 


Pacific to Tokyo on which the Presi- | 


dent deferred action last February. Ac- 
tion at anytime is possible in that case 


Recent CAB Decisions 

Scheduled airline members of Air 
Traffic Conference granted 45-day au- 
thorization to engage in discussions of 
new joint routings made possible by 
recent extensive route awards. 

U.S. foreign certificated airlines au- 
thorized to grant reduced-rate travel 
furloughed military personnel traveling 
on through tickets in overseas and for- 
eign air transportation. 

Slick Airways granted exemption 
for purchase of three Douglas DC-6A 
aircraft originally awarded by Airwork, 


Ltd., the British independent line. 
CAB Calendar 
Feb. 1—Hearing, Syracuse/New 


York Nonstop Case (Mohawk and Col- 
Onial). Washington, D. C. Docket 6179 
et al. 

Feb. 15—Oral argument, Delta Air 
Lines International Mail Rate Case (off- 
set phase). Washington, D. C. Docket 
2564. 

Feb. 20—Hearing, Children’s 
seonatignition. Washington, D. C. Docket 
7299 


Feb. 27—Hearing, International 
Freight Forwarder Investigation. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Docket 7132. 

Apr. 30—Hearing, Intra-Alaska 
te Investigation. Tentative. Docket 
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For Further Information: Write, 
wire or call: JOHN GRIFFIN, 
Manager, Customer Service. 
International Airport, Miami, Fla. 
Phone: NEwton 4-0611 


C-46 OPERATORS 





Complete ¢C-46 F 


TAIL ASSEMBLIES 
Ready For Immediate Installation 
in Miami 
New C-46 F-type tail assemblies, manufactured 
by L. B. Smith Aircraft Corporation, are now ready 
for immediate installation. Bring your C-46 to 
winter-free Miami where L. B. Smith's wide ex- 
perience in C-46 conversion and modification offers 
fast and carefully engineered workmanship. 


CAA- ~apgroved (-46 F tail assembly includes: 


* Newly manufactured elevators. 

Newly manufactured elevator tab. 
Newly manufactured rudder trim tabs. 
Modified horizontal stabilizers. 
Vertical fin conversion. 

Rudder modification. 

Tail cone modification. 


ALL MANUFACTURED AND MODIFIED PARTS 
ARE CAA APPROVED 


Complete C-46 F-type tail assemblies, or any compo- 


nents, are available for delivery anywhere in the world. 


AT YOUR SERVICE . . . the most modern aircraft 
sheet metal shops in the southern United States. 
Up-to-date machinery, skilled craftsmen and engi- 
neering know-how are available to manufacture 
aircraft and industrial sheet metal parts to your 
individual specifications. 
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EN ROUTE... 
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Impressions of Leningrad 


Picking up from last issue, it was 
early evening, pitch dark, and snow- 
ing, as I was driving into the city from 
the Leningrad airport on a well-lighted 
wide avenue. I noted many trams and 
buses and lots of apartment houses, 
quite a few under construction. It 
turned out that I was passing through 
the new area of the city developed 
since the war. 

Something puzzled me about the 
apartment houses and it took me awhile 
to figure it out. Each one had so many 
lights burning and I knew that in the 
U.S. even when everybody was home 
there wouldn’t be so many lights. The 
answer is that apartments in the Soviet 
Union are very small. A U.S. apartment 
would normally not have lights on in 
every room, but in the Soviet Union the 
apartments consist of only a room or 
two, so when everybody’s home just 
about every room has a light on. Also 
I noted that most of the lights were 
orange. The old-fashioned orange lamp- 
shade is one of the inexplicable features 
of monotonous life there. Everybody has 
an orange lampshade. 


An Unforgettable Sight 


Then I became aware of dark fig- 
ures. As long as I live I won’t forget the 
symbol of Leningrad—countless dark 
figures moving in the snow. They were 
bunched up waiting for buses or trams 
or walking along the sidewalks, but 
all bundled up and all wearing dark 
clothing. We began passing shops but I 
couldn’t see much because both the 
windows of my car and the shop win- 
dows were frosted or steamed up. 


I saw only one queue and that was 
for a movie. There were quite a few 
shops and even a few red and green 
neon signs. The car operated smoothly 
but the streets were slippery and I 
learned that the Russians have a habit 
of darting in front of any moving 
vehicle. It was a long way to the center 
of town. 


My hotel was the Astoria. It had 
a green neon sign and a few other 
lights to distinguish it from the dark 
stone structures in the area. Also it 
had fifteen cars or so parked in front 
of it, the largest aggregation of cars 
one is likely to see at any one time in 
Leningrad. Built in pre-revolutionary 
times, the Astoria must have been quite 
a place in its day. Even now it is the 
top hotel of the city but a lot of the 
luster has worn off and the lobby is 
poorly-lighted and shabby. For ex- 
ample there is a naked light bulb over 
the small news-stand. 

Instead of going to the main 
registration desk, I was directed by my 
Intourist representative to the Intourist 
headquarters off to one side near the 
elevator. There an elderly woman re- 
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ceived me with much cordiality and 
assigned me a room and told me to 
report back when I was ready for din- 
ner. I was handed a slip of paper show- 
ing my room number so I could show 
it to the old woman operating the 
elevator and to the maid on the third 
floor. 

What struck me the minute I en- 
tered the hotel was the variety of winter 
clothing and hats of the many people 
I saw. The wool and fur hats and caps 
were especially fascinating. As for the 
people, they were European types but 
unlike any I had ever seen in quantity 
before. Men outnumbered the women 
twenty to one. Everybody was bundled 
up for the cold Leningrad winter. 

On the third floor the maid on 
duty at a desk by the elevator let me 
into my suite which happened to be 
nearby. As soon as I entered I realized 
what the $30-per-day deluxe Intourist 
tour really called for. I had a large 
sitting room, a bedroom, a hallway, and 
a private bathroom, and I wish I could 
adequately describe the scene. 

In my sitting room were a dozen 
museum pieces, each labeled and num- 
bered, including a big oil painting and 
some figurines and statuettes and the 
like, mostly in gilt bronze. My furniture 
had deep red velvet upholstery with 
the wood in empire gilt. There was a 
crystal chandelier, two thick rugs, and 
an old scarred piano. My sitting room 
was blue and my bedroom was pink. 
It all looked like a museum exhibit to 
show what an 1890 plush suite looked 
like. It was comfortable, quite clean, 
and reasonably warm. 


Bathroom Disappointing 


The bathroom was a letdown, how- 
ever. It was strictly third class. No 
matter what other achievements the 
People’s Democracy has made, modern 
plumbing is not one. All of the fixtures 
were hold-overs from pre-revolutionary 
days (over 38 years ago at a minimum). 
The room hadn’t been given a good 
cleaning in some time. The toilet seat 
was dirty. There is no such thing as 
rolled toilet paper in the US.S.R., so 
a batch of single pieces of paper were 
on the top of the water closet. There 
was a bidet but it had not been used 
in many years, the fixtures being rusted 
and inoperative. A naked light bulb 
provided the light. 

So this was Leningrad and I was 
officially installed. I looked out my 
windows onto a very large square sur- 
rounded by dark government buildings. 
Snowplows were at work pushing the 
snow into long narrow piles to be picked 
up by other machines. There was a 
steady but thin stream of auto traffic 
and black figures were walking through 
the snow on their way home. I noted 
that all my windows were tightly sealed 
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and I discovered this is a universal] 
custom in Russia when winter comes, 

It was dinner time so I cleaned up 
and walked down to the main floor and 
found the Intourist woman who was a 
fine old gal, anxious to please. She spoke 
rather good English. I was taken to 
the main dining room and directed to 
one corner where four or five tables 
were set aside for Intourist customers, 
At first glance the dining room looked 
quite royal. It was in white with 
chandeliers and lamps on the tables, 
At one end was a bandstand although 
I never saw it used during my stay 
there. 

There were few customers: several 
uniformed military officers and perhaps 
half a dozen others. I was the only one 
in the Intourist area. A waitress who 
knew a few words of English brought 
me an Intourist menu in Russian, 
English, French and German. It was a 
standard menu, quite elaborate, but 
used more as a guide than anything 
else since not all of the dishes were 
available by any means. But it gets you 
by. Since most dining room help know 
no English, you pick your dish in 
English and the waiter or waitress looks 
at the Russian equivalent. Not a bad 
system. 


Cold, Cheerless Dinner 

The dining room was cold. Very 
cold. I would estimate the temperature 
at about 55, which is not comfortable 
for dining. A strong cold draught came 
from one corner and I had to endure it 
for my entire stay there. My dinner 
consisted of pea soup, which was filling 
at any rate, some pork chops which 
weren’t really pork chops but which were 
fried pork in any case, some carrots 
and peas mixed, and some goshawful 
soggy fried potatoes, with brown bread 
(not very good), and some ice cream. 
One never starves on an Intourist menu, 
there is no lack of food in quantity, but 
it’s the quality that gets you down after 
awhile. It’s pretty heavy, greasy and 
tasteless. 

I wasted no time finishing my meal, 
not only because it was cold but it was 
cheerless and lonely. I don’t like to 
eat by myself. 

So then what to do? I decided to 
take a walk in the snow. I bundled up 
as best I could, walked out into the 
street and turned right, deciding to 
keep close tabs on my directions so I 
could find my way back. I must say 
that it was a fascinating walk. Lenin- 
grad in the snow conjures up a lot to 
the imagination, first the days of Peter 
the Great, and of his successor czars, 
then the bitter 900-day siege by the 
Germans in World War II which left 
the city a shambles. Here is a city of 
4,000,000 in the far north, on the same 
latitude as Anchorage, with a strange 
atmosphere difficult to describe but 
certainly unlike that of any western 
city I had ever been in. 
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> BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES ‘ 


expands helicopter service 
with new 


Curtiss-Wright (pit 
Cyclone 9-Powered Helicopter network 
SHORSKY 5-58 ryt 

. Sky Busses 
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Sabena Belgian World Airways supplements its 
conventional aircraft service, in what it calls the 
“charmed circle” of 42 European cities, with a 
helicopter service to 14 cities in Belgium, Holland, 
Germany and France. Soon it will increase its ca- 
pacity and speeds over this helicopter network, 
with a new fleet of Sikorsky S-58 helicopters 
teamed with powerful, performance-proven Curtiss- 
Wright Cyclone 9 engines. 

These new Sikorsky helicopters will be the 
largest on scheduled service in the world. And they 
will be powered by one of the most thoroughly 
proved aircraft engines in commercial operation. 
Since the original model was developed, more than 
113,000 Curtiss-Wright Cyclone 9’s have been 
built. Rated at 1,525 horsepower, the Cyclone 9 
selected by Sabena is specially engineered for max- 
imum power, dependability and efficiency in 


ere peso : helicopter operation. ® 
ENGINEERS * TECHNICIANS * SCIENTISTS “4 


Curtiss-Wright has permanent career positions open for [| 
specialists in advanced engines and propellers, metallurgy, “eh WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 


electronics, nucleonics, ultrasonics, plastics and chemis- * 

try. New 85-square-mile Research and Development Cen- = 
ter at Quehanna, Pennsylvania and expanded divisional FF _ 

engineering programs are creating opportunities for more ‘ 


engineers, technicians and scientists in both aviation and 

diversified industrial projects. . . . Write to: Engineering CORPORATION - WOOD-RIDGE, N. J 
Placement Department, Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
Wood-Ridge, New Jersey. 
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Queen of the 
Pusher Pilots 








Ruth Law, the fifth woman to hold a pilot's license, 
learned to fly in 1912. She soon proved she could fly. as 
well as most men; indeed, she competed with men in the 
aerial contests of the time. 


With her many sensational exhibitions, Ruth Law as 
earned the right to be called America’s greatest woman a 
stunt flyer. She was the first woman on record to perform 
the daring aerial loop-the-loop. In one of her exhibitions 
of night flying, she flew around the Statue of Liberty with 
the word LIBERTY spelled out in lights on the lower 
wing of her plane. 
















































In 1916, Ruth Law flew non-stop from Chicago to 
Hornell, New York—a distance of 512 miles, to estab- 
lish a new world’s record. She accomplished this in a 
pusher plane, and her flight was a truly great achieve- 
ment at that time. From Hornell, she continued on to 
Binghamton and New York City, for a total distance of 
884 miles in less than nine hours. 
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It’s Performance that Counts! 


Phillips Petroleum Company has long = ' 
performed as a pioneer in petroleum AT = 
research for the development of more Seer 
powerful, more efficient aviation fuels. - 2 midi ' | 
For example, Phillips was first to man- = ae | 
ufacture Di-isopropyl and HF Alkyl- 
ate, two aviation fuel components of 
vital importance to modern high-speed, 
high-power performance. 

Phillips produces tremendous quan- 
' tities of 115/145 grade aviation gaso- 
\) line for military and commercial use. 
And today, Phillips is also ready with 





















improved fuels for the latest designs in 
turbo-props and jets. 
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